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THERE'S  COMFORT  JUST  OVER  THE  HILL 

(First  Prize  July  Competition) 


7-  II-  Field 


Photographic  Times 


VOLUME  XL  JULY  1908  NUMBER  7 


THE.  MONTHLY 

O  you  imagine.  Dear  Com¬ 
petitor,  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  the  judges  to 
select  the  winning  prints 
in  these  competitions,  and 
for  your  humble  servant  to  write  the 
criticism  afterward? 

It  is  so  hard  to  be  strictly  impartial,  to 
judge  the  pictures  solely  on  their  merits, 
and  especially  so  when  you  find  some 
faithful  souls  entering  prints  month  after 
month,  showing  improvement  it  is  true, 
yet  not  quite  good  enough  to  secure  an 
award.  We  would  so  like  every  once  in 
a  while  to  reward  some  one  of  these 
faithfuls  with  a  prize,  just  to  show  them 
that  their  perseverance  is  appreciated, 
yet  we  cannot  do  it  in  justice  to  the  other 
competitors.  We  would  like  to  criticise 
:at  length  all  prints  sent  in  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  to  help  each  one  of  you  in  at¬ 
taining  the  goal.  But  both  time  and 
space  forbid,  and  we  must  make  the 
awards  impartially  and  criticise  only  such 
prints  as  will  most  clearly  bring  out 
points  of  value  to  all  our  readers. 

Just  here  let  us  offer  a  suggestion.  We 
receive  a  good  many  enlargements  from 
small  negatives,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  too  flat  owing  to  the  improper 
exposure  and  development  of  the  en¬ 
largement.  Do  a  little  more  experiment- 


COMPLTITION. 

ing  in  the  making  of  bromides,  learn  to 
get  the  proper  snap  and  action ;  if  it  is 
in  your  small  negative,  it  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  reproduce  it  in  your  enlargement. 
Again,  just  because  your  entry  is  a  tech¬ 
nically  good  photograph,  don't  expect  it 
to  find  favor  with  the  judges  unless  it 
possesses  artistic  merit  as  well. 

Photographic  picture  making  demands 
close  attention  and  study,  not  only  of 
the  technical  and  mechanical  but  of  the 
artistic  side  as  well,  and  if  you  do  not 
study  and  profit  by  your  studying,  you 
do  not  deserve  reward. 

The  first  Award  in  this  month’s,  com¬ 
petition  goes  to  James  H.  Field,  for  his 
picture  entitled,  “There’s  Comfort  Just 
Over  the  Hill.”  A  good  deal  may  be 
learned  from  Mr.  Field’s  pictures,  his 
subjects  are  always  simple  and  handled 
in  a  simple  yet  always  convincing  man¬ 
ner.  Mr.  Field  has  succeeded  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  lesson  of  elimination,  in  leav¬ 
ing  out  the  unnecessary  and  super¬ 
fluous.  The  harmony  of  this  picture 
is  so  evident  that  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  its  good 
points.  The  data  furnished  with  this 
entry  are  as  follows :  made  in  March, 
1908,  Cramer  Medium  Iso  plate.  De¬ 
veloper,  Pvro,  printed  on  Platinum. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce  takes  the  second 
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PROFILE  STUDY  OF  A  BOY  Mrs.  IV.  W.  Pearce 

(Second  Prize  July  Competition) 


award  for  'her  “Profile  Study  of  a  Boy.” 
Here  is  another  splendid  example  of  the 
power  of  simplicity,  no  fussy  draperies, 
no  obtrusive  furniture  or  other  furnish¬ 
ings,  nothing  to  detract  from  the  picture 
itself.  Most  of  you  who  attempt  por¬ 
traiture,  next  time  try  it  Mrs.  Pearce’s 
way  and  see  if  results  are  not  more  pleas¬ 
ing.  Data  with  this  entry:  made  in  June, 
ii  a.  m.,  under  single  slant  light,  lens 
opening  f6-5,  1/5  second  exposure  Cra¬ 
mer  Iso  plate.  Enlarged  to  8  x  10  on 
Platinum-Bromide  and  printed  on  Ozo- 


brome,  transferred  on  to  toned  etching 
paper. 

The  First  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  C.  F.  Clarke  for  his  entry, 
“November  Sunset.”  This  entry  though 
exceedingly  simple  in  subject  and  treat¬ 
ment  is  decidedly  pictorial,  and  we  much 
regret  that  the  reproduction  fails  to  af¬ 
ford  an  adequate  idea  of  its  delicate  tone 
values.  A  subject  of  this  sort  the  aver¬ 
age  amateur  would  pass  by,  heedless  of 
its  possibilities,  and  indeed  it  would  be 
commonplace  and  uninterestingly  hand- 
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NOVEMBER  SUNSET  C.  F  Clarke 

(Honorable  Mention  July  Competition) 


led  in  a  less  intelligent  manner.  Data: 
made  in  November  about  4  p.  m.,  on 
Orthonon  plate  with  screen,  6  seconds 
exposure,  printed  on  American  Plati¬ 
num. 

The  Second  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  “A  Tragedy  of  Childhood,” 
by  E.  J.  Stone.  This  is  a  most  happy 
attempt  at  genre  and  is  entirely  lacking 
in  the  usual  posed  effect  of  such  pic¬ 
tures.  In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  real  thing  and  that  camera 
and  photographer  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot  at  the  psychological  moment.  Pic¬ 


tures  of  this  sort  find  ready  sale  in  the 
art  stores. 

About  the  only  suggestion  we  have  to 
offer  would  be  to  tone  down  the  lace 
curtain  at  the  window,  as  it  is  a  trifle  too 
high  in  key,  and  attracts  attention  away 
from  the  true  subject  of  the  picture. 
Data:  made  May  7,  11  a.  m.,  R.  R.  Lens, 
stop  52,  1  y2  second  exposure,  Seed  26x 
plate.  Printed  on  Angelo  Sepia  platin¬ 
um. 

Miss  Sara  Son  wins  the  Third  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  with  “Pussy  and  I,”  an 
exceedingly  attractive  bit  of  home  por- 
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PUSSY  AND  I  Miss  Sara  Son 

(Honorable  Mention  July  Competition) 


traiture.  Miss  Son  states  that  the  dis¬ 
tracting  background  was  blocked  ont  by 
means  of  opaque,  and  the  blocking  has 
been  well  done.  We  might  suggest  that 
the  same  effect  would  have  been  more 
easily  secured  by  using  a  light  back¬ 
ground.  Data:  made  in  January,  2.30 
p.  M.,  with  light  from  bay  window,  3 
seconds’  exposure,  Seed  27  plate. 

The  first  print  we  have  selected  for 
criticism  this  month  is  “Good  News,”  by 
W.  A.  Our  chief  criticism  is  in  regard 
to  the  spacing  and  trimming.  In  the  first 
place  too  much  space  has  been  left  over 


head,  minimizing  the  strength  of  the 
figure  and  affording  a  sensation  of 
emptiness.  Secondly,  the  arm  should  not 
have  been  cut  off,  as  one  loses  entirely 
the  sweep  of  the  curve  from  the  head 
around  to  the  hand  supporting  the  let¬ 
ter.  Posing  and  lighting  are  good, 
though  a  little  more  detail  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  would  have  been  acceptable. 

We  have  received  quite  a  number  of 
prints  from  C.  D.  H.  with  an  earnest 
request  for  criticism.  We  regret  that 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  criticise  them 
all,  but  have  selected  two  for  the  purpose. 
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Mr.  H's  work  shows  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  technical  side,  as  his  pictures 
show  good  judgment  in  exposure  and 
development  and  printing.  Mr.  H.,  how¬ 
ever  makes  the  common  mistake  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  include  too  much  in  his  pic¬ 
tures,  and  so  often  includes  material  for 
half  a  dozen  pictures  in  the  one  plate, 
and  wearies  the  eye  seeking  for  a  reason 
for  the  pictures  being  made.  Take  his 
landscape  study  marked  No.  i,  and 
in  it  you  will  find  ample  material 
for  a  picture,  but  it  is  not  here,  be¬ 
cause  the  maker  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  composition  of  a  picture, 
and  the  rules  that  govern  it.  Here  we 
have  the  stream  running  part  way 
through  the  picture  and  ending  abruptly 


in  the  dark  mass  of  trees  at  the  right. 
The  lines  in  a  picture  should  lead  up  to 
the  principal  object  of  interest,  and  like¬ 
wise  all  other  objects  in  the  composition 
should  be  subordinate  to  such  object.  In 
this  picture  all  objects  are  equally  sharp, 
and  the  lines  lead  only  to  the  mass  of 
trees  which  cannot  be  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest  in  this  instance. 

We  recommend  the  study  of  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Poore’s  admirable  work  on 
“Pictorial  Composition,”  which  may  be 
obtained  from  our  publishers. 

The  second  picture  of  Mr.  H’s,  of  the 
lady  sewing,  is  faulty  principally  in  the 
introduction  of  unnecessary  objects 
which  have  no  bearing  on  the  subject 
and  only  tend  to  confuse.  This  picture 


A  TRAGEDY  OF  CHILDHOOD 


(Honorable  Mention  July  Competition) 


E.  J.  Stone 
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GOOD  NEWS 


I  V.  A . 


THE  M USER  A  T  TRAPPER 


would  have  been  much  better  taken  the 
vertical  way  of  the  plate,  and  as  the  lady 
is  sewing  by  hand,  to  eliminate  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine. 

Learn  to  subordinate  all  secondary  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  picture,  and  have  as  few  of 
them  as  possible,  and  render  them  lower 
in  tone  than  the  principal  object  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Mr.  R.  T.  in  his  picture,  “The  Musk¬ 
rat  Trapper,”  missed  an  opportunity  for 
a  remarkably  effective  picture  by  the  im¬ 
proper  placing  of  his  subject  so  as  to 
make  him  of  less  importance  than  the 
bush  in  the  foreground. 


Just  quarter  this  picture  and  take  the 
upper  left  hand  section  and  see  if  you 
haven't  very  much  more  of  a  picture, 
even  then  trimming  a  slice  from  behind 
the  figure. 

Whenever  you  can,  make  your  sub¬ 
ject  fill  your  frame,  with  only  just  such 
other  objects  as  are  necessary  to  obtain 
balance. 

If  you  want  to  make  pictures,  you 
must  learn  the  rules  of  the  game — com¬ 
position — and  until  you  have  this  know¬ 
ledge,  easy  to  obtain,  you  cannot  get  far 
along  on  the  road  to  success. 


LADY  SEWING 


C.  H.  D. 


LA  NDSCA  PE 


C.  H.  D. 
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SPECTACLE  LENSES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK. 

BY  W.  S.  DAVIS. 


HILE  the  use  of  spectacle 
lenses  in  photography  is 
far  from  new,  I  think  the 
majority  of  amateurs  still 
doubt  their  practical  utili¬ 
ty,  so  having  had  some  experience  in 
their  use,  I  venture  to  write  these  notes. 

While  it  is  not  claimed  they  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  high  speed  shutter  work  or  for 
all  classes  of  subjects  nevertheless  they 
are  capable  of  doing  certain  kinds  of 
work  ecpial  to  the  most  expensive  lenses. 
A  spectacle  lens  will  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  in  general  out-door  work  where 
high  speed  is  not  required,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  amateur  would  perhaps  find  one  or 
two  of  long  focus  most  useful  in  land¬ 
scape  work  to  use  in  place  of  the  regular 
lens,  when  taking  distant  objects.  For 
pictorial  landscape  work  for  instance, 
several  could  be  mounted  in  interchange¬ 
able  fronts,  each  of  different  focus.  For 
5x7  plates  a  set  of  twelve,  sixteen,  and 
twenty  inch  focus  would  be  convenient. 
Either  plano-convex  or  meniscus  lenses 


A 


'  1 


should  be  used.  Not  the  double-convex 
kind. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  used  a  pair 
of  eight  inch  focus  for  stereoscopic  work, 
with  satisfactory  results. 

Spectacle  lenses  do  not  require  to  be 
stopped  down  smaller  than  i'22  to  f32 
to  give  sharp  definition,  if  the  focus  is 
not  less  than  twice  the  longest  way  of 
the  plate  used,  and  where  some  diffusion 
or  softness  of  focus  is  desired,  f  16  will 
be  small  enough,  so  the  time  of  exposure 
need  not  cause  inconvenience.  The  only 
inconvenience  in  using  spectacle  lenses 
is  in  focusing,  as  being  uncorrected,  the 
chromatic  aberration  causes  a  discrep¬ 
ancy  in  focus  between  the  visual  rays, 
used  in  focusing,  and  the  chemical  rays, 
which  act  on  the  plate,  so  it  becomes 
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necessary  to  move  the  lens  after  focus¬ 
ing  nearer  the  plate  before  making  the 
exposure.  An  eight  inch  focus  lens 
should  be  moved  one-quarter  inch  near¬ 
er  the  plate,  a  sixteen  inch  lens,  one-half 
inch,  etc.,  the  difference  being  about  one- 
thirty-second  of  the  focus.  Some  ad¬ 
vocate  focusing  through  a  blue  glass, 
which  allows  only  the  blue-violet,  or 
chemically  active  rays  to  be  seen. 

A  simple  method  of  mounting  a  spec¬ 
tacle  lens,  including  a  shutter  for  expos¬ 
ing,  is  shown  in  the  sketches. 

Referring  to  No.  i,  a  hole  is  bored  in 
a  front  board  A  a  little  smaller  than  the 
lens,  then  in  a  square  of  cardboard  B 
slightly  smaller  than  front-board,  an 
opening  the  exact  size  of  lens  is  cut  (by 
the  way,  it  would  be  better  to  use  round 
in  place  of  oval  lenses  if  possible),  and 
the  cardboard  glued  on  front-board  A 
as  shown  in  No.  i,  and  the  lens  placed  in 
opening,  convex  side  in.  A  hole  of  same 
size  as  that  in  front-board  is  then  bored 
in  a  block  of  wood  C  (No.  2)  and  block 


fastened  over  cardboard  B,  taking  care 
to  center  the  openings  properly.  On 
outside  of  block  a  “stop”  of  suitable 
opening  should  be  let  in  flush  with  the 
surface.  The  shutter  D  next  claims  at¬ 
tention,  and  may  be  made  of  thin  wood 
or  rubber,  arranged  to  slide  as  shown  in 
No.  2.  The  only  feature  which  requires 
mention  is  the  release  lever  E,  which 
serves  for  either  time  or  instantaneous 
exposure.  When  the  inner  barb  or  ar¬ 
row  engages  pin  F,  shutter  will  give  in¬ 
stantaneous  exposure,  but  if  lever  is 
moved  when  setting  shutter,  so  as  to 
permit  outer  barb  of  arrow  to  engage 
pin  F,  the  inner  barb  will  engage  time 
pin  G  as  shutter  falls,  allowing  it  to  re¬ 
main  open,  until  lever  is  moved  the  op¬ 
posite  way,  when  shutter  will  close.  The 
whole  arrangement  should  be  painted  or 
stained  a  dull  black  to  prevent  reflections. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are 
from  stereoscopic  negatives  made  with 
the  pair  of  eight  inch  lenses  previously 
mentioned. 
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SUITING  THE.  PRINTING  PROCESS  TO  THE  NEGATIVE. 

BY  JAMES  THOMSON. 


HE  amateur  who  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  but  one  brand  of 
printing  paper  upon 
which  to  give  his  nega¬ 
tives  pictorial  expression, 
is  making  a  serious  mistake,  failing 
thereby  in  doing  full  justice  to  his  ex¬ 
posures  regardless  of  the  qualities  in¬ 
volved.  Let  the  worker  be  as  expert  as 
he  may  both  as  regards  exposure  and 
development,  there  will  be  times,  when, 
despite  his  utmost  endeavors,  negatives 
both  over  and  below  normal  will  come 
along. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  wet  plate  when 
a  negative  was  in  itself  good  to  look  at 
because  of  certain  transparency-like 
qualities  and  was  the  same  regardless  of 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  put, 
a  great  many  workers  prepared  their 
own  printing  media.  If  we  but  glance 
at  the  pictures  in  the  old  albums  made 
away  back  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  there 
will  be  seen  some  excellent  specimens 
of  plain  salted  paper  and  albumen,  in 
very  good  condition,  too,  barring  the  in¬ 
evitable  yellowing  of  the  paper  due  to 
age.  Prints  in  old  albums  made  away 
back  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  centurv  are 
in  all  essential  particulars  as  fresh  photo¬ 
graphically  as  if  made  but  yesterday, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  fixing  and 
washing  of  those  days.  Old  collodion 
papers,  too,  are  surprisingly  clean  and 
well  preserved,  much  more  so  than  some 
chloride  of  silver  gelatine  pictures  made 
only  ten  years  ago. 

With  the  advent  of  the  modern  soft 
working  developers,  the  makers  of  print¬ 
ing  papers  simply  made  some  slight 
modification  in  formulae  to  offset  new 


requirements.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
a  paper  to  be  devised  that  will  answer 
for  all  possible  negatives,  hence  there  is 
furnished  at  the  present  time  a  varied 
assortment  as  to  grade,  and  calculated 
to  cover  average  requirements  in  so  far 
as  can  be  understood.  It  remains  then 
for  the  worker  to  choose  the  paper  best 
suited  for  his  peculiar  needs  and  that  he 
fails  quite  often  to  do  this  is  to  be  de¬ 
plored.  Some  will  run  to  one  paper 
some  to  another,  quite  regardless  of 
suitability,  and  the  result  is  to  be  met 
with  on  every  side — “Soot  and  white¬ 
wash,”  due  no  doubt  mainly  to  under¬ 
exposure,  but  not  helped  when  the  wrong 
printing  process  is  chosen. 

It  is  evident  that  the  manufacturer  sim¬ 
ply  studies  the  needs  of  the  craft  and 
caters  to  the  demand,  and  to  such  as 
he  difficulties  are  nil.  He  can  produce 
with  equal  ease  soft  working  paper  or 
hard,  hence  he  compromises  by  giving 
us  both  in  varied  and  abundant  measure, 
reserving  to  us  the  capacity  of  judicious 
selection.  Here  then  are  negatives  in 
all  manner  of  opacity,  and  in  the  various 
grades  of  available  printing  papers  will 
most  likely  be  found  something  for  each 
if  we  but  choose  to  bestir  us  and  dis¬ 
criminate. 

It  is  a  fact  not  disputed  that  the  aver¬ 
age  snap-shot  of  the  day  is  notorious¬ 
ly  under-exposed  and  over-developed. 
Then  to  crown  all  comes  printing  the  al¬ 
ready  too  contrasty  composition  upon  a 
paper  of  all  the  catalogue  the  worst  for 
the  purposes.  Carbon  Velox  makes  for 
contrast,  hence  it  should  never  be  used 
unless  with  a  special  soft  negative.  Here 
then  we  have  contrast  piled  upon  contrast 
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with  the  banal  result  so  often  to  be  met 
with — high  lights  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  the  shadows  black  as  India  ink, 
and  not  a  trace  of  detail  or  texture  of 
any  kind  in  either. 

Now  bad  as  a  negative  may  be  one 
may  always  favor  it  in  the  printing. 
There  are  a  number  of  grades  of  the 
gaslight  papers  at  our  service,  all  tend¬ 
ing  towards  contrast  it  is  true,  but  some 
less  so  than  others.  If  the  snap-shotist 
of  short  exposure  proclivities  would  but 
use  a  little  care  and  discretion  in  selec¬ 
tion  here,  it  would  be  entirely  to  his 
benefit.  In  the  case  of  the  “contrasty” 
negative  most  any  other  than  gaslight 
paper  would  be  better,  a  soft  working 
bromide  for  example.  If  the  worker 
must  needs  have  the  gaslight  stock  for 
his  contrasty  negatives  let  him  make  his 
choice  from  the  following:  Special 
Velox,  Cyko  soft,  Argo  portrait,  Rotox, 
or  Carbon  Artura. 

Rotox,  singular  to  relate,  seems  to 
work  equally  well  with  all  kinds  of  nega¬ 
tives  providing  of  course  the  developer 
be  duly  tinkered.  We  may  also  do  much  in 
the  way  of  dictating  results  by  regulating 
the  distance  of  the  negative  from  the 
light.  Weak  light  for  contrast,  strong 
light  for  softness. 

The  old  time  Carbon  Velox  of  the 
pioneer  days  of  gaslight  printing  media 
did  not  admit  of  much  “tinkering”  with 
the  developer.  There  was  no  half  wav 
about  it,  one  must,  according  to  the  in¬ 
structions,  use  always  a  full  strength  de¬ 
veloper  else  unsatisfactory  results  will 
follows.  Maybe,  but  I  have  seen  beauti¬ 
ful  platinum-like  pictures  made  on  Car¬ 
bon  Velox  by  using  as  a  developer  metol 
alone. 

For  soft  negatives  use  Cyko  contrast, 
Carbon  Velox  (regular)  Argo,  Kruxo 
glossy  and  matt. 

Aristo-platino  is  often  used  with  flat 
negatives  and  faded  mealy  unsatisfactory 


prints  are  thus  produced.  Of  all  papers 
upon  the  market  it  is  the  one  demanding 
a  “plucky”  negative  because  of  the  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  depth  when  double  ton¬ 
ed  as  it  must  be  to  obtain  good  blacks. 
Aristo-platino  is  a  splendid  paper  as  its 
great  sale,  and  popularity  amongst  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  will  attest,  but  it 
should  never  be  used  with  a  soft  nega¬ 
tive  that  is  found  to  be  just  right  for 
Carbon  Velox. 

Some  misguided  workers  realizing  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  paper  have 
had  all  their  negatives  printed  thereby, 
quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  shabby, 
faded,  mealy-looking  prints  were  so 
often  their  portion,  the  product  of  nega¬ 
tives  lacking  opacity. 

Amongst  platinum  development  pap¬ 
ers  there  is  as  much  variation, — as  re¬ 
gards  contrast,  as  with  others.  For  the 
contrasty  negative  the  American  platin¬ 
um  paper  made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  is  excellent,  and  conversely  it 
should  never  be  used  where  there  is  an 
inclination  to  flatness.  It  is  most  simple 
to  work,  albeit  not  the  most  artistic. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  should  each  use 
the  paper  that  accords  with  the  subject, 
also  the  one  that  best  records  the  grada¬ 
tion  to  be  found  in  the  subject  to  be  por¬ 
trayed.  Should  our  negative  lack  in 
gradation,  let  us  try  at  least  not  to  make 
matters  worse,  which  we  certainly  pro¬ 
ceed  to  do  when  we  choose  an  unsuitable 
printing  medium. 

Chloride  of  silver  papers  such  as  Solio 
serve  for  average  needs,  but  cannot  give 
good  results  with  flat  negatives.  While 
prints  appear  all  right  when  taken  from 
the  frame,  once  they  have  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  the  toning  bath  and  the  fixing  solu¬ 
tion,  the  beautiful  half  tone  has  vanished, 
and  the  result  in  the  finished  product  is 
far  from  satisfactory. 

The  advantage  to  the  advanced  ama¬ 
teur  in  preparing  his  own  printing  media 
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for  his  choice  work  is  nowhere  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  here.  With  plain  salted 
paper  or  kallitype,  the  worker  can  easily 
vary  the  product  to  answer  his  require¬ 
ments.  In  both  cases  the  same  chemical 
does  the  business,  a  few  drops  of  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potassium,  added  to  the  sen¬ 
sitizing  medium  serving  to  alter  the 
gradation  as  occasion  demands. 

Dozens  of  sheets  of  expensive  plati¬ 
num  paper  have  been  wasted  by  workers 
of  the  contrasty  school,  and  never  a 
presentable  print  to  show  for  it,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  paper  was  nev¬ 
er  designed  for  use  with  negatives  of 


extreme  contrast.  Such  papers  appeal 
to  artistic  people  and  we  do  not  find 
them  producing  “soot  and  whitewash” 
emanations. 

To  those  who  would  like  to  go  into 
a  study  of  print  gradation,  and  the  capa-„ 
city  of  the  various  photographic  printing 
processes  I  would  commend  the  Photo- 
Miniature  No.  78.  There  will  be  found 
charts  showing  the  number  of  tones  to 
be  expected  with  the  various  popular 
papers,  so  that  we  need  not  make  the 
mistake  of  using  the  wrong  paper  more 
than  once. 


NOTL5  ON  MOUNTING. 

BY  FREDERICK  H.  EVANS. 


'HE  position  of  a  print  on 
its  mount  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  allowing  of  any  in¬ 
cursion  of  personal 
“tastes” ;  there  is  but  one 
proper  place  for  it;  and  that,  as  a  first 
practical  instance,  I  would  like  to  insist 
is  not  in  the  centre.  It  has  always  been 
the  practice  of  the  professional  mounter 
to  put  it  there,  I  know ;  mainly,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  because  that  is  the  easiest  and 
quickest ;  the  centre  of  a  mount  is  so 
quickly  and  easily  struck  and  the  picture 
placed  there  as  quickly.  Most  illustra¬ 
ted  books  have  their  pictures  mounted 
so ;  and  the  inevitable  and  ugly  result 
is  that  the  picture,  looks  as  though  it 
had  dropped,  or  that  the  paper  had  been 
trimmed  unequally  and  that  the  picture 
was  really  out  of  centre. 

Those  who  insist  on  being  original 
(before  they  realize  how  all  but  impossi¬ 
ble  that  is),  place  their  prints  in  fantastic 
positions.  But  these  are  surely  just  as 
unrestful  as  the  centrally  placed  one ; 
and  quite  as  successful  in  distracting  the 


attention  away  from  picture  to  mount, 
which  is,  of  course,  precisely  contrary 
to  what  should  be  the  efifect  aimed  at. 
Our  pictures,  considered  as  separate  enti¬ 
ties — things  existing  in  and  for  them¬ 
selves — demand  margins  that  shall  bal¬ 
ance  themselves  harmoniously,  without 
any  reference,  of  course,  to  any  other 
picture,  etc.  Their  margins  must  be  so 
measured  as  to  give  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
pleteness,  making  a  balanced  whole  of  it. 

The  top  margin  must  be  less  than  the 
side  margins ;  both  side  margins  must  be 
equal ;  and  the  bottom  margin  must  be 
greater  than  the  side  margins.  Actual 
proportions  will  vary  with  shape  of 
print  and  size  of  mount,  but  the  above 
forms  a  general  rule  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal ;  for  though  the  following 
exceptions  seem  to  upset  this  “no  appeal” 
dictum,  the  result  of  the  exception  is  but 
to  give  the  appearance  the  above  rule 
enforces. 

An  exception  to  the  rule  comes  in 
when  we  have  a  long  narrow  (vertical) 
print  to  deal  with;  if  we  adhere  to  the 
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usual  proportions,  those  good  for  a 
squarer  picture,  we  shall  feel  that  the 
top  margin  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
accidentally  cut  off.  If  the  same  pic¬ 
ture  is  mounted  with  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  top  margin  and  the  sides  re¬ 
duced,  it  will  appear  precisely  as  though 
the  usual  rule  had  been  followed ;  the 
length  and  narrowness  give  this  illusion. 
We  are  compelled,  if  our  aesthetic  sense 
worries  us  in  these  minutiae,  to  give  such 
proportions ;  a  sense  of  proper  balance 
is  not  obtained  otherwise.  The  same  ex¬ 
ception  obtains  in  the  so-called  “land¬ 
scape  shape’’  picture.  This  must  be 
treated  in  an  analogous  way  to  the  verti¬ 
cal  print ;  the  sides  must  now  be  much 
greater  than  they  would  be  for  a  squarer 
print,  and  the  bottom  margin  slightly  less 
than  the  sides.  This  latter  may  be  varied. 
In  some  cases  where  extreme  width  of 
print  is  not  sought  to  be  enforced,  a 
greater  proportion  of  bottom  margins 
to  that  of  the  sides  may  be  allowed. 

It  may  sound  very  arbitrary  to  say 
that  there  is  but  one  right  way,  and  that 
there  is  no  appeal  from  it ;  that  there  is 
but  one  way  of  placing  a  print  on  a 
mount  as  to  proportions  in  margins 
which  will  fully  satisfy  the  critically 
aesthetic  sense,  but  I  am  sure  that  if 
those  who  dissent  from  me  here  will 
work  habitually  in  this  search  after  the 
one  and  only  way,  they  they  will  come  to 
recognize  that  there  is  really  no  appeal 
from  the  one  proper  way  when  it  is 
found,  of  apportioning  the  margins; 
that  it  is  right  one  way  (the  way  I  have 
indicated)  and  wrong  every  other. 

Having  thus  settled  the  proper  placing 
of  the  print  on  its  mount,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  consider  its  treatment  if  it  is 
to  be  placed  on  more  than  one  piece  of 
paper ;  and  few  I  think  will  nowadays  be 
content  with  the  mere  sticking  of  a  print 
on  a  single  mount,  however  correct  that 
may  be  in  color. 


In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  insist 
that  simplicity  be  made  the  chief  aim; 
and  though  you  may  smile  as  you  study 
some  of  my  examples,  extending  as  they 
do  to  as  many  as  eight  papers,  if  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  simple  one,  if  it  has  an  effect  of 
simplicity,  my  axiom  has  been  observed. 
Mere  number,  mere  complexity  of  tints 
and  papers,  only  add  to  the  difficulties, 
both  technical  and  artistic,  and  distract 
attention  from  a  picture. 

A  point  we  may  notice  here  is,  what 
sort  of  framing  we  desire  to  use.  If  we 
want  a  wide  or  elaborate  frame  our 
mount  must  be  studiously  simple ;  if  we 
are  content  with  a  narrow  and  simple 
moulding,  or  a  passe-partout,  we  may  be 
elaborate  in  our  mount ;  but  we  must  not 
be  elaborate  in  both  mount  and  frame, 
else  we  shall  reduce  our  picture  to  the 
lowest  value  of  all,  instead  of  its  having 
the  greatest. 

Our  first  step  is  to  decide  on  the  color 
and  texture  of  the  final,  the  bottom  sheet ; 
this  must  be  of  a  tone  that  will  best  show 
off  the  main  effect  of  the  picture.  And 
here  our  first  difficulty  arises,  in  the  fact 
that  our  print  will  most  likely  not  have 
all  its  sides  of  the  same  depth  of  color. 
If  it  is  a  portrait  study,  we  may  have  the 
sitter's  light  dress  at  the  bottom  and  a 
dark  background  at  the  top;  if  it  is  a 
landscape,  we  shall  perhaps,  have  a  heavy 
foreground  at  the  bottom  and  a  light  sky 
at  the  top;  and  the  color  of  the  mount 
that  will  suit  one  may  injure  the  other. 
We  must  therefore  choose  a  tint  that  will 
sufficiently  enrich  our  dark  portion,  but 
not  ruin  the  values  of  the  lighter  portion 
of  the  picture.  If  our  mount  is  to  con¬ 
sist  of  only  two  pieces,  it  will  be  easiest 
to  do  this,  by  the  first  layer  being  so 
chosen  as  to  just  detach  the  print  from 
the  main  mount,  and  help  the  values  of 
both  it  and  the  print.  In  the  case  of  so 
simple  a  mount  as  two  layers  only,  the 
first  one  may  be  anything  from  one- 
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eighth  to  half  an  inch.  But  if  we  are 
to  use  three  and  more  pieces,  then  the 
first  layer  is  best  kept  to  one-eighth  or 
less ;  it  will  otherwise  usurp  too  much  at¬ 
tention. 

Supposing  that  our  subject  is  a  por¬ 
trait  against  a  rich  dark  background,  I 
would  suggest  first  trying  a  light  bottom 
mount,  though  at  first  this  may  seem 
wrong,  for  a  dark  subject  or  background 
seems  naturally  to  call  for  a  dark  mount 
to  relieve  it.  But  you  will  find  that  very 
often  a  dark  mount  will  rob  your  back¬ 
ground  of  its  depth  and  richness ;  and 
that  a  suitable  light  mount  will  enrich  it 
and  give  it  new  value.  And  here  comes 
in  the  advantage  of  using  three  or  more 
layers ;  there  is  a  certain  shock  to  the 
eye  in  a  dark  background  coming  direct¬ 
ly  on  to  a  light  mount,  it  looks  too  cut 
out,  or  cut  off ;  but  if  this  is  bridged  over 
by  suitably-toned  intermediate  papers, 
the  shock  is  not  felt.  A  case  may  occur 
where  a  light  background  must  be  kept 
as  light  as  possible,  and  then  a  dark 
mount  is  best.  All  schemes  of  mounts 
should  be  designed  to  the  end  of  increas¬ 
ing  whatever  may  be  the  dominant  or 
characteristic  note  of  the  picture.  But 
it  may  often  happen  that  the  success  of 
a  portrait  goes  largely  with  our  keeping 
its  background  to  its  fullest  value. 

The  width  of  the  various  pieces  of 
paper  used  are,  of  course  determinable 
solely  bv  the  worker’s  taste  and  skill  in 
design.  The  only  method  of  gaining 
success  is  the  old  one  of  trial  and  error ; 
plus  infinite  patience ;  plus  the  refusal  of 
everything  that  is  not  absolutely  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  one’s  most  critical  judgment;  and 
plus  an  ample  supply  of  papers  to  work 
with. 

Before  considering  the  methods  of 
choosing  and  using  the  various  tints  and 
widths  of  papers,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  as  to  color.  No  color  should  be 
selected  or  used  that  will  have  a  final 


effect  of  color  as  color.  If  we  do  we 
shall  inevitably  spoil  or  vulgarize  our 
print  and  only  achieve  a  garish,  inartistic 
effect.  Ours  is  a  monochrome  art,  and 
we  must  beware  how  we  endeavor  to  en¬ 
rich  it  by  means  of  color  in  our  mounts. 
The  tints  of  our  papers  must  be  such 
that  they  are  felt  only  as  low-toned 
washes,  or  narrow  dividing  lines ;  their 
color  must  not  be  felt  in  and  for  itself, 
but  only  as  a  differentiating  something  to 
what  is  on  each  side  of  it. 

To  turn  from  the  theoretical  to  the 
practical.  I  find  it  a  good  method,  to 
save  time  when  selecting  tints,  to  go 
through  one’s  stock  and  cut  a  small 
piece,  say  7x5,  from  each  paper ;  I  then 
true  up  each  corner,  and  sort  them  into 
lights  and  darks,  etc.  These  form  a  sort 
of  palette  of  tints  and  can  be  very  readi¬ 
ly  chosen  from  as  we  proceed.  Suppose 
we  have  decided  that  our  mount  shall  be 
made  up  of  these  cold  blues ;  I  choose 
what  I  think  will  be  best  as  a  first  layer, 
and  put  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the 
print  into  position  on  it,  showing  the 
exact  margin  to  be  used.  Holding  them 
together  in  the  left  hand,  I  pick  up  the 
next  chosen  tint  and  place  it  behind  the 
first  two.  Holding  them  out  at  arm’s 
length  I  try  the  effect  of  various  widths ; 
when  satisfied  I  place  the  next  tint  be¬ 
hind  them  and  again  test  the  whole ;  if 
satisfied  I  place  them  on  the  final  sheet, 
and  as  near  as  possible  the  proper  posi¬ 
tion  on  it  with  the  left  hand  grasping  the 
whole.  Holding  all  up  at  arm’s  length 
and  in  an  even  light,  the  entire  effect  (as 
regards  the  top  of  the  print,  at  any  rate) 
can  be  judged. 

When  at  last  satisfied  with  my  experi¬ 
mental  mount,  I  lay  the  collection  care¬ 
fully  down  where  it  cannot  be  disturbed ; 
indeed,  sometimes  I  measure  and  note  the 
various  widths  and  papers ;  for  it  is  ag¬ 
gravating  if  they  should  get  dislocated 
and  one  has  to  do  all  the  experimenting 
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over  again.  It  is  now  easy  to  pick  out 
from  stock  a  sheet  of  each  of  the  papers 
to  be  used ;  and  though  I  urge  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  being  liberal  in  the  size  of 
the  pieces  to  be  cut  from,  a  wise  economy 
will  lead  us  to  look  among  our  cut  pieces 
rather  than  always  to  cut  from  a  whole 
sheet. 

Before  sticking  our  print  on  its  first 
paper,  it  is  imperative  to  see  that  it  is 
truly  squared  up.  The  least  error  will 
be  so  magnified  with  each  successive 
piece  of  paper  as  to  lead  to  an  almost 
unbelievable  result.  Each  layer  may  be 
measured  and  cut  with  scrupulous  ac¬ 
curacy,  but  any  initial  error  in  the  print 
Itself  being  out  of  square  will  throw  all 
out  and  lead  to  a  quite  absurd  amount  of 
error  at  the  end.  Placing  the  print  on 
its  first  sheet  I  attach  it  by  a  small  dab 
of  paste  at  the  top  right-hand  corner 
only,  and  only  at  this  one  corner  for  this 
reason ;  it  is  best  to  use  as  thin  papers  as 
possible  to  keep  our  mount  reasonable  in 
bulk,  but  thin  papers,  especially  if  of  a 
soft  and  absorbent  kind,  cookie  so  easily 
as  to  make  this  multiple  mounting  very 
difficult  to  keep  neat  and  workmanlike- 
looking.  If  we  attach  by  this  one  corner 
only  ait  first,  and  paste  the  other,  the  top 
left-hand  corner,  where  all  the  papers 
are  in  position,  it  will  materially  lessen 
the  risk  of  cockling,  as  each  paper  can 
be  put  perfectly  straight  with  an  equal 
pressure  over  all,  and  the  risk  of  uneven 
tension  being  set  up  is  more  easily  avoid¬ 
ed.  It  is  also  as  well  to  use  the  mount- 
ant  as  dry  as  may  be. 

We  have  so  far  only  attached  our 
print  to  its  first  paper ;  we  have  now  to 
trim  that  to  its  required  margin.  This 
I  prefer  to  do  by  the  guillotine  cutter. 
A  knife  on  zinc  or  glass,  leaves  an  un¬ 
desirable  edge  or  burr  to  the  paper,  verv 
often  quite  spoiling  the  effect  of  the 
mount  when  seen  in  oblique  lighting. 
The  burr  mav  be  taken  off  by  rubbing- 


down  with  an  ivory  paper  knife,  or  the 
thumbnail,  but  on  some  papers  that 
leaves  a  shiny  surface  that  ruins  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  mount. 

Unless  we  are  gifted  with  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  eye,  it  is  best  to  mark  the  width 
to  be  cut  away.  I  use  a  hard  retouching 
pencil,  and  with  it  make  a  small  dent  on 
each  side,  top  and  bottom,  where  I  want 
to  cut.  Placing  this  on  the  guillotine 
cutting  board,  I  make  these  dents  come 
accurately  at  the  cutting  edge  by  denting 
the  paper  with  the  thumb  just  behind  the 
pencil  mark,  so  that  it  will  be  just  cut 
off.  This  will  ensure  perfect  straight¬ 
ness,  and  by  placing  a  steel  straight¬ 
edge  over  the  paper  close  to  the  cutting 
edge  the  paper  will  not  buckle  as  the 
blade  comes  down  along  it,  however  thin 
the  paper  may  be,  or  even  if  not  quite 
dry,  though  the  latter  is  a  very  unadvis- 
able  thing  to  risk. 

As  regards  cleanly  cut  edges,  etc.,  all 
workers  have  their  predilections ;  mine  is 
for  neatness,  precision,  and  high  finish, 
when  I  can  attain  to  them.  But  this  is 
not,  I  think,  inconsistent  with  artistic 
breadth ;  it  should  not  merely  connote 
finnicking  or  niggling  work,  undue  sense 
of  detail,  etc.  Breadth  of  impression 
need  not  infer  slovenliness  of  technique. 
One  sometimes  sees  the  affectation  of  a 
roughly  torn  edge  to  either — or  both — 
the  print  and  the  mounting  paper.  This 
is  done,  I  suppose,  to  imitate  the  deckle- 
edge  naturally  given  by  a  hand-made 
paper.  But  such  an  edge  deceives  no¬ 
body;  and  why  imitate?  why  not  be 
content  with  the  natural  condition  of  the 
paper  we  are  using?  These  methods 
never  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture 
to  me,  but  rather  detract  from  it.  Pic¬ 
ture,  mount,  and  frame,  should  make  a 
harmonious  whole,  with  no  disturbing 
elements  in  it. 

When  narrow  spaces  are  ruled  in,  en¬ 
closed  by  very  fine  lines,  the  various 
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spaces  must  never  be  exactly  repeated, 
as  this  gives  a  dull  sense  of  monotony ; 
it  is  mere  meaningless  repetition  with  no 
efifort  at  design ;  but  if  the  spaces  are 
nicely  contrasted,  variety  of  efifect  will 
be  gained,  and  a  sense  of  design  given. 
A  close  approximation  to  a  faint  wash  of 
color  may  be  gained  by  making  a  very 
slight  change  of  tint,  one  grey,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  being  followed  by  a  very  slightly 
darker  or  lighter  one ;  or  by  using  the 
same  tint  again,  but  enclosing  it  by  very 
narrow  lines,  dark  or  light,  by  which  the 
color  between  them  is  heightened  or  low¬ 
ered,  as  may  be  desired. 

The  choice  of  successive  tints  for  eith¬ 
er  lines  or  spaces,  must  be  carefully 
made  so  that  they  do  not  in  any  way 
alter  a  tone  value  or  efifect.  A  too  light 
tone  will  very  perceptibly  darken  an¬ 
other  light  one ;  while  a  too  dark  tone 
may  unduly  lighten  the  one  we  have  al¬ 
ready  chosen  as  the  only  possible  one 
at  that  stage.  Colors  that  one  would 
not  think  could  go  together,  may,  when 
used  in  such  moderation  as  very  narrow 
lines  or  very  narrow  spaces,  prove  quite 
acceptable ;  therefore  do  not  too  readily 
give  up  a  strong  color,  not  till  it  has 
been  tried  in  very  narrow  lines,  etc. 

When  choosing  grey  papers,  avoid  the 
cold  steely  sort ;  they  are  too  difficult  to 
use,  except,  and  that  rarely,  with  special 
shades  of  blues ;  with  any  other  tints 
they  seem  to  get  too  pinkish,  or  too  blue, 
and  are  quite  impossible.  It  is  the  neu¬ 
tral  range  of  tints  we  shall  find  most 
useful.  In  browns,  avoid  the  hot  or  yel¬ 
lowish  sorts ;  they  work  up  too  sugges¬ 
tive  of  mere  color. 

Sometimes  a  darkish  line  is  needed 
round  a  print,  not  close  to,  or  next  it,  but 
just  enough  away  to  give  the  feeling  of 
being  close  up.  If  actually  next  the  print 
it  would  not  have  the  frame  efifect  de¬ 
sired  ;  it  is  got  by  cutting  the  first  layer 
to,  say,  one-eighth  or  three-sixteenths 
and  then  using  a  fine  dark  line,  and  then 


repeating  the  first  paper  to  whatever 
width  may  be  desired  for  the  next  space. 
If  we  repeat  the  idea  as  the  outer  border 
it  will  be  best  to  make  the  line  much 
broader,  say  one-eighth  instead  of  the  fine 
line  we  first  used.  This  will  vary  the 
efifect  while  having  the  value  of  repeti¬ 
tion,  and  make  a  simple  design  but  of 
very  good  form.  Also  note  that  if  this 
outer  dark  line  came  directly  on  the 
light  basal  mount,  it  would  be  a  little 
abrupt  in  efifect,  and  it  is  much  improved 
by  the  softening  down  the  outer  pale 
grey  line  gives. 

One  great  objection  to  this  multiple 
system  of  mounting  is  that  when  prints 
accumulate  and  a  pile  is  made,  they  can¬ 
not  lie  flat ;  they  are  all  so  muchthicker  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  sides  that  the  pile 
is  a  very  unsightly  and  unhandy  one, 
either  in  a  drawer,  cupboard,  or  port¬ 
folio.  One  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
to  keep  the  mount  as  simple  as  possible, 
using  the  fewest  number  of  papers  that 
one  can,  and  then  to  use  the  last  layer 
but  one,  untrimmed.  If  we  then  treat 
the  very  last  sheet  a  cut-out  mount,  cut¬ 
ting  the  opening  in  it  so  as  to  show  ex¬ 
actly  the  desired  proportion  of  the  last 
but  one,  which  we  left  untrimmed  for 
this  purpose,  and  then  lay  the  whole 
down  on  cardboard,  the  cut-out,  especial¬ 
ly  if  we  can  get  its  tint  in  a  quite  thick 
paper  or  thin  board,  will  largely  allow  for 
the  thickness  of  the  papers  inside  it,  and 
a  pile  of  such  mounts  will  be  found  to 
lie  quite  flat.  I  find  it  best,  when  using 
this  method,  to  paste  the  untrimmed 
sheet  on  to  the  cardboard  foundation, 
lay  the  cut-out  sheet  on  it,  and  then  ad¬ 
just  the  print  and  its  mounting  papers  in 
position  in  the  opening,  all  having  been 
very  scrupulously  measured  and  squared 
up  first.  The  truing  up  is  more  es¬ 
sential  at  every  step  in  this  method  than 
in  any  other,  as  the  cut-out  sheet  when 
finally  put  into  position  reveals  errors  in 
a  most  cruel  fashion. 
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ON  5UN5HINE.  LFFLCT5. 


S  soon  as  the  possessor  of 
a  camera  has  got  over 
the  first  fever  of  snap¬ 
shooting  at  anything  and 
everything,  more  or  less 
indiscriminately,  and  is  settling  down  to 
a  more  observant  and  selective  method 
of  work,  one  of  the  first  effects  he  is 
likely  to  try  for  is  that  of  sunlight.  This 
is  quite  natural,  seeing  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  which  bright  sunlight  makes  to  a 
scene  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in 
dull  diffused  light  is  a  difference  that  is 
often  quite  startling.  Therefore,  natur¬ 
ally  enough,  it  is  an  effect  which  attracts 
the  attention,  and  the  photographer  at 
once  tries  his  'prentice  hand ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  is  woefully  disap¬ 
pointed  with  his  results. 

Therefore  it  may  not  be  inopportune 
at  this  season  of  the  year  to  offer  a  few 
hints  for  lines  of  thoughts  as  well  as 
lines  of  action  in  the  study  of  sunshine. 
The  following  homely  experiment  will 
impress  the  matter  on  the  reader’s  mind : 

AN  EXPERIMENT. 

On  a  table  we  spread  a  large  sheet 
of  white  paper,  or,  failing  that,  a  smooth 
white  tablecloth.  We  take  white  because 
it  will  thus  be  easier  to  note  differences 
of  light  and  shade.  The  table,  of  course, 
represents  the  earth  or  ground.  Next 
we  require  a  sun  or  small  source  of  strong 
light.  For  this  we  may  employ  a  lamp, 
gas,  or  candle  flame — 'this  is  used  without 
any  shade  or  diffusing  screen.  We  can 
use  a  cigar-box,  a  book  put  on  edge, 
or  any  other  object  having  well  defined 
(and  preferably  straight)  edges.  It  is 
the  work  of  but  a  moment  so  to  arrange 
the  light  and  object  as  to  get  a  cast 
shadow  on  the  white  paper  ground. 


We  thus  reproduce  the  effect  of  bright 
unclouded  sunlight  in  its  simplest  es¬ 
sentials.  The  fact  that  the  candle  flame 
is  many  millions  of  times  less  strong 
than  the  sun  is  only  a  difference  of  de¬ 
gree.  But  we  must  have  one  thing  more 
— viz.,  something  which  corresponds  to  a 
bank  of  clouds  or  vapor,  or  other  means 
of  diffusing  the  light,  so  that  we  may 
compare  our  home-made  sunlight  with 
the  diffused  daylight  of  a  cloudy  day. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  remind 
our  younger  readers  that  during  daylight 
hours — i.e.,  between  the  hours  of  sunrise 
and  sunset  by  the  calendar — the  sun  is 
always  shining,  though  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  realize  that  fact  at  midday  in  a 
London  fog. 

DIFFUSED  LIGHT.  . 

We  can  easily  represent  the  diffusing 
effect  of  clouds  by  interposing  between 
our  lamp  flame  and  table  scenery  a  sheet 
of  thin  tissue  paper  or  tracing  paper. 
For  less  obscuring  effect  we  can  use  a 
sheet  of  tissue  paper  which  has  been 
rubbed  over  with  a  trace  of  oil. 

The  effect  of  haze  and  direct  sunlight 
can  be  very  closely  imitated  with  the  aid 
of  a  friend  who  can  puff  a  little  smoke 
from  a  pipe  or  cigarette  from  some  little 
distance,  so  that  a  cloud  of  smoke-dust 
particles  passes  between  the  light  and  the 
object  casting  the  shadow. 

SOME  CONCLUSIONS. 

Now  with  these  simple  models  we  may 
learn  the  following  facts: — (i)  A  shad¬ 
ow  is  of  a  negative  character — i.e.,  it  is 
absence  of  light.  The  object  casting  the 
shadow  stops  or  blocks  or  cuts  off  the 
light.  (2)  The  smaller  the  size  of  the 
illuminant  the  sharper  the  edge  of  the 
cast  shadow.  Although  the  sun  is  a  very 
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big  'body,  yet  it  is  so  far  away  that  a 
threepenny-piece  held  at  arm’s  length 
from  the  eye  is  large  enough  to  hide  the 
sun’s  disc.  The  sun  and  moon  are  vast¬ 
ly  different  in  size,  yet  in  an  eclipse  one 
just  about  fits  the  other  as  regards  size, 
owing  to  their  different  distances  from  us. 
(3)  The  edge  of  a  shadow  is  sharpest 
where  the  distance  between  the  casting 
body  and  receiving  surface  are  nearest. 
For  instance,  in  S.  G.  Kimber’s  picture 
of  the  sunlit  archway  on  the  line  of  cast 
shadow  nearest  to  us  on  the  roadway  is 
sharpest  where  the  object  rests  on  the 
ground,  and  the  edge  is  softest  where  it 
runs  down  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  (4)  Theoretically,  with  our  candle- 
flame  and  cigar-box,  our  shadow  being 
absence  of  light  ought  to  be  quite  black. 
So  it  would  be  if  the  walls  of  the  room 
and  everything  in  it  were  dead  black  so 


as  to  reflect  no  light ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  everything  in  Nature  does  reflect 
some  of  the  light  which  falls  on  it. 

(5)  In  the  absence  of  direct  sun  (or 
lamp)  light  there  is  a  more  marked  seat- 
tered-reflected  light  effect,  and  the  scat¬ 
tering-diffusing  medium  of  clouds,  etc., 
reduces  the  intensity  of  the  parts  towards 
the  light.  This  we  can  easily  verify  by 
the  aid  of  our  greasy  paper  by  interpos¬ 
ing  it  between  the  light  and  the  object. 
(6)  At  night,  when  the  air  is  clear  and 
fogless  and  sky  dark,  we  get  with  a  soli¬ 
tary  arc  lamp  some  sort  of  idea  of  the 
extremes  of  light  and  shade,  such  as 
probably  would  exist  in  bright  sunlight 
if  our  atmosphere  were  entirely  free 
from  scattering  particles,  dust,  etc.  But 
this  effect  must  be  avoided  if  luminous 
sunlight  is  to  be  suggested. — Photo¬ 
graphic  News. 


LINE.  AND  TONE. 

BY  WILL  CADBY. 


N  our  early  photographic 
years  how  keen  we  are  on 
line !  So  pleased  that  we 
have  discovered  a  means 
of  drawing,  so  interested 
that  our  camera  will  faithfully  produce 
the  arrangement  of  lines  we  see,  and 
which  we  choose  to  set  it  as  a  task. 

Simple  sweeping  lines,  intricate  com¬ 
plicated  lines,  restful  broad  lines,  or 
minute  delicate  lines,  all  are  possible  to 
the  camera ;  and  with  so  much  scope,  we 
feel  there  is  hardly  more  interest  desir¬ 
able  than  the  study  of  composition 
through  line. 

But  fascinating  as  “line”  is,  there  is  a 
still  more  absorbing  study — namely, 
“tone.”  When  we  arrive  at  the  stage 
of  appreciating  and  enjoying  tone,  we 


feel  paint  can  hardly  give  us  more ;  in 
fact,  some  enthusiasts  for  tone  feel  it  to 
be  so  subtle  and  distractingly  fascinating 
that  color,  after  it,  seems  almost  crude. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  photograph¬ 
ers  are  generally  the  harshest  critics  at 
the  Royal  Academy  show. 

“But  how  can  we  learn  about  line  and 
tone?”  the  beginner  may  ask.  “View¬ 
finders  don’t  teach  us  anything  about 
line,  and  actinometers  don’t  help  us  with 
tone.”  And  there  is  the  tale  of  the  ig¬ 
noramus  who  remarked  that  line  and 
tone  were,  after  all,  a  mere  matter  of 
taste. 

That  this  is  not  so  we  know,  for  to 
succeed  with  line  our  composition  must 
be  harmonious  and  correct,  which  is  pos¬ 
sible  even  to  the  most  original  and 
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bizarre.  The  same  can  be  said  about 
tone.  One  must  feel  the  values  are  true 
and  the  light  and  shade  real,  however 
eccentric  the  juxtaposition  of  tones  may 
be.  The  beginner  mav  think  a  view¬ 
finder  will  not  help ;  but  if  he  use  it  to 
study  composition,  it  will.  Quite  apart 
from  his  camera,  he  can  train  his  eyes 
to  notice  what  will  compose,  what  lines 
are  worth  reproducing,  and  the  way  it 
would  be  best  to  go  about  it.  When  once 
he  is  bitten  with  the  craze  for  line,  he 
will  interest  himself  in  every  picture  he 
comes  across,  he  will  analyze  its  com¬ 
position  and  arrangement,  often  critical¬ 
ly  seeing  possible  improvements  ;  in  fact, 
he  will  be  unconsciously  studying  line 
all  day  long. 

And  the  same  with  tone,  only  here  the 


actinometer  is  decidedly  helpful,  for  to 
get  tone  in  photography  depends  very 
much  on  exposure.  A  snapshot  can  give 
most  exquisite  renderings  of  light  and 
shade,  but — and  here  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter — it  must  be  fully  exposed. 
It  is  easier  to  get  a  good  exposure  in¬ 
doors,  for  if  one  must  err,  let  it  be  on 
the  side  of  over-exposure,  which  is  not 
the  fault  of  snapshots ;  besides,  one  can 
obtain  subtler  shades  of  tone  in  por¬ 
traiture  with  a  good  indoor  light.  But 
as  well  as  exposure,  the  gentle  negative 
that  is  to  give  us  its  wonderful  render¬ 
ing  of  tones  needs  careful  development. 
It  is  more  easily  obtained  with  a  diluted 
developer,  for  we  must  remember  that 
we  shall  never  achieve  the  mysterious, 
subtle  beauty  of  tone  in  a  harsh  negative. 

— Amateur  Photographer. 


QUIET  IV A  TEES 


7-  Edward  B.  Greene 


HE  amateur  of  some  years 
standing  is  a  bit  apt  to 
look  askance,  at  new 
methods  for  producing 
results,  particularly  if 
such  methods  are  revolutionary  in 
character. 

Still  you  cannot  blame  him  so  much 
after  all,  as  he  has  been  bitten  so  many 
times  by  the  productions  of  fly-by- 
night  manufacturers,  whose  prospectuses 
promised  such  glowing  results  that  fail¬ 
ed  utterly  to  materialize  in  the  goods 
themselves. 

We  have  had  color-photography 
schemes  galore  that  promised  everything 
and  produced  nothing.  We  had  all  sorts 
of  make-shift  devices  for  daylight  de¬ 
velopment.  We  have  been  offered  chemi¬ 
cal  preparations  that  would  do  everything 
from  developing  plates  to  toning  prints. 
With  all  this  past  sad  experience,  we 
should  not  become  discouraged,  nor  fail 
to  try  the  new  things  as  they  come 
along. 

Fortunately  for  us,  most  of  the  goods 
needed  by  the  amateur  are  now  produced 
by  concerns  with  first  class  reputations 
and  years  of  experience  behind  them, 
and  who  could  not  afford  to  market  any 


goods  other  than  of  a  first  class  quality. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  at  last 
we  have  a  process  for  color  photography 
that  will  afford  pictures  in  true  colors, 
we  have  convenient  and  most  practical 
devices  for  the  daylight  development  of 
both  plates  and  film. 

Practically  every  photographic  pro¬ 
duct  in  use  to-day  is  of  an  exceedingly 
high  standard,  and  in  practically  all  cases 
of  failure,  the  cause  may  be  traced  to 
manipulation  rather  than  to  a  defect  in 
manufacture.  For  these  reasons,  it  be¬ 
comes  us  who  have  become  “a  bit  set  in 
our  ways”  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  these  new  things, 
and  not  cling  to  antiquated  methods. 

What  is  the  use  of  spending  hours  in 
a  stuffy  darkroom  when  the  tank  will  do 
the  work  better  than  we  can,  and  allow 
us  to  spend  that  time  at  leisure  or  doing 
other  necessary  things. 

Not  many  of  us  would  indulge  in  ama¬ 
teur  picture  making  if  we  had  to  coat 
our  own  plates  or  fume  our  own 
papers  as  in  the  old  albumen  days.  Be 
progressive  and  up-to-date.  You  are  in 
business,  why  not  apply  the  same  to 
vour  recreations. 
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MONTHLY  FORLIGN  DIGEST. 

TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


Developer  for  Overexposure,  by  Dr.  C.  5tuer* 
enberg. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  developers 
do  not  yield  good  results  in  the  case  of 
over-exposure.  The  tendency  is  always 
toward  flatness,  especially  is  this  true 
of  the  rapid  developers.  Hydrochinone 
has  always  been  an  old  standby  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  but  occasionally  it  will  cause 
a  fogging  if  much  bromide  is  added. 
The  author  found  that  combining  edinol 
with  hydrochinone  the  plates  even  with 
long  development  remained  free  from 


fog  or 

stain. 

The  following 

formula  is 

said  to 

give 

the  best  results. 

English. 

Metric. 

16 

ozs. 

Water 

500  c.c. 

2^ 

ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite 

70.0 

1 

oz. 

Sodium  carbonate 

35-o 

75 

grains  Hydrochinone 

5-0 

60 

grains  Edinol 

4.0 

45  grains 

Potassium  bromide 

3-0 

— Das  Atelier  des  Photo graphen,  Vol 
13,  No.  3,  1906. 


Intensifying  Bromide  Prints. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  bromide 
prints  can  be  intensified.  The  fixing  and 
washing  must  be  done  with  greater  care 
than  in  the  case  of  plates.  If  the  prints 
are  to  be  intensified  as  much  as  possible 
they  should  be  left  in  the  whitening  solu¬ 
tion  until  the  image  has  disappeared, 
but  if  only  a  partial  intensification  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  action  should  only  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  lighter  parts  of  the  im¬ 
age  have  disappeared.  The  following  is 
the  bleaching  solution : 

English.  Metric. 

10  ozs.  Water  300  c.c. 

60  grains  Mercuric  chloride  4.0 
60  grains  Potassium  bromide  4.0 


After  the  print  has  become  white  it 
should  be  washed  for  a  short  time  and  de¬ 
veloped  with  two  per  cent,  ammonium 
hydroxide  and  rinsed  again.  The  color 
ranges  from  a  deep  brown  black  to  black. 
To  insure  success  the  high  lights  should 
be  kept  clear. — Photo  gr  a  phis  che  Chronik, 
No.  103,  Dec.  ’07. 


The  Protection  of  Lantern  Slides,  by  Maurice 
Remond. 

Slides  which  contain  traces  of  mois¬ 
ture  have  a  tendency  to  fade  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  heat  of  the  lantern.  The 
slides  should  therefore  be  varnished 
after  first  heating  slightly  to  remove  all 
moisture..  The  following  two  formulas 
are  very  good  for  slides  or  negatives 
(on  glass)  as  they  can  be  applied  cold 
and  dry  rapidly. 

English.  Metric. 


25  grains 

Celluloid 

2.0 

5  ozs. 

Amyl  acetate 

200.C.C. 

or 

2^ 

ozs. 

Amyl  acetate 

70  c.c. 

2^ 

ozs. 

Benzole 

70  c.c. 

1 

oz. 

Acetone 

35  c.c. 

30 

grains 

Guncotton 

2.0 

These  varnishes  are  best  applied  by 
flowing. — Photo graphischc  Mitteilungen, 
Vol.  43,  No.  16,  1906.  Bulletin  Societe 
Francois e  No.  10. 


Coloring  Lantern  Slides. 

Occasionally  some  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  coloring  lantern  slides  to  get 
the  color  to  properly  flow  and  stay  where 
it  is  wanted.  According  to  Silas  the 
plates  are  first  placed  in  a  weak  formaline 
solution  and  then  dried.  After  drying 
they  are  flowed  with  filtered  albumen 
containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonium 
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hydroxide.  The  colors  should  be  ground 
with  gum  arabic  solution  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  15.0  gms.  (l/2  oz.)  of  gum  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water  to  which  is  added 
six  to  eight  drops  of  glycerine  and  a 
small  piece  of  camphor.  This  mixture  is 
then  strained  through  muslin. — Photo- 
graphische  Rundschau,  Vol.  22,  No.  2, 
1908. 


Imitating  Carbon  Prints  with  Bromide  Paper, 
by  A.  H.  Dunning. 

Bromide  prints  can  be  given  an  agree¬ 
able  reddish  color  closely  resembling 
carbon  prints  by  first  sulphide  toning  to 
a  brown  color.  The  prints  are  then 
placed  in  the  following  solution  until 
they  assume  the  required  color. 


English.  Metric. 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

45  grs.  Ammonium  sulphocyanide  3.0 
1  oz.  Gold  chloride  1%  solution  30  c.c. 


— Photo  Revue,  ’07,  page  128,  Deutsche 
Photographcn  Zeitung,  Vol.  32,  No.  2, 
1908. 

A  New  Support  for  Carbon  Prints. 

Old  or  spoiled  bromide,  gaslight  or 
printing  out  papers  which  cannot  be 


used  for  the  purpose  they  were  intended 
need  not  be  thrown  away.  These  papers 
make  very  good  supports  for  single 
transfer  carbon  prints.  Unexposed 
paper  should  be  fixed  and  hardened  in 
formaline  solution  1 — 10  for  fifteen 
minutes,  washed  and  dried.  In  case  of 
developed  prints  the  image  may  be  re¬ 
moved  with  some  reducing  agent  like 
potassium  ferricyanide  and  “hypo”  and 
hardened. — Die  Photographic,  Vol.  12, 
No.  11,  ’07. 


A  Rapid  Fixing  Bath. 

It  has  been  found  that  ammonium 
thiosulphate  fixes  more  rapidly  than 
“hypo.”  A  German  firm  has  placed  a 
fixing  salt  mixture  on  the  market  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  ammonium  thio¬ 
sulphate.  The  photographer  may  easily 
prepare  his  own  by  the  use  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula : 

English.  Metric. 

33  ozs.  Water  1000  c.c. 

8  ozs.  “Hypo”  230.0 

3J/3  ozs.  Ammonium  chloride  100.0 

— Photographische  Chronik,  No.  5,  fan., 
08. 


CONCERNING  GRADATION.  AN  ELEMENTARY  ARTICLE. 

BY  C.  L.  BOND. 


RADATION  is  a  word  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin 
gradus,  a  step ;  and  the 
term  as  applied  to  a  photo¬ 
graph  means  the  series  of 
steps  of  successive  tones  or  shades  that 
intervene  between  the  highest  light  and 
the  deepest  shadow.  Gradation  in 
photography  plays  a  very  much  more  im¬ 
portant  part  than  the  beginner  might 
think. 

Examples  to  show  the  force  of  what 


follows  may  be  selected  by  any  reader 
from  amongst  his  own  prints,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  and  if  those  who  care  to  follow 
this  article  will  look  through  their  al¬ 
bums  or  portfolios  they  will  doubtless 
get  a  clearer  grasp  of  the  meaning  of 
gradation,  and  of  the  absolute  import¬ 
ance  of  good  gradation  to  successful  pic¬ 
torial  work.  One  print  may  be  found 
with  the  brightest  high  light  as  white  as 
the  paper  can  be  made,  while  the  deep 
shadows  are  of  full  depth.  Such  a  print 
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would  be  called  “plucky”  or  “sparkling,” 
and  is  what  many  a  beginner  finds  it  hard 
to  get,  and  is  very  pleased  when  he  does 
obtain  it.  But  if  we  come  to  look  at  the 
intermediate  shades,  we  shall  find  very 
likely  that  they  are  almost  all  wanting. 

There  must  be  some  little  gradation, 
even  in  the  worst  of  these  plucky  prints, 
but  there  may  be  surprisingly  little.  It 
will  be  wanting  almost  always  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  need  not  trouble  us  at  the 
moment,  in  the  tones  that  should  come 
nearest  the  deep  shadows  in  point  of 
depth.  Thus,  the  sky  in  a  landscape  may 
be  very  effective,  the  different  clouds  be¬ 
ing  shown  by  different  shades  of  light 
half-tone,  the  brightest  parts  being  quite 
white.  But  when  we  come  to  the  land¬ 
scape  itself,  there  is  a  long  gap  without 
any  grades  or  steps  of  tone  at  all,  and 
then  we  come  plump  on  some  very  dark 
masses  of  tone,  with  perhaps  just  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  detail,  but  little  more.  We 
have  got  the  extremes  of  contrast,  we 
have  got  a  bright  print,  but  the  middle 
is  wanting.  However  pleased  we  may 
be  with  the  print  when  we  first  get  it, 
and  it  may  be  a  long  way  better  than  its 
predecessors,  a  time  will  very  soon  come, 
if  we  are  ever  going  to  be  any  good 
at  pictorial  photography  at  all,  when  we 
shall  realize  that  it  is  far,  far  from  what- 
it  should  be.  Its  gradation  is  bad. 

Let  us  take  another  case,  also  a  land¬ 
scape.  Here,  too,  the  very  highest  light 
is  represented  by  white  paper,  and  the 
deepest  shadow  by  the  darkest  tone  that 
the  paper  will  give.  This,  perhaps,  is 
a  hollow  under  a  tree  trunk  that  is  itself 
in  shade.  But  the  trunk  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  distinctly  lighter  in  tone  than 
the  shadow  underneath  it,  and  its  up¬ 
per  surface  that  the  light  falls  on  is 
lighter  still,  the  more  open  parts  of  the 
view  are  lighter  again,  and  the  distance 
in  its  turn  is  a  step  between  the  lightest 
parts  of  the  middle  distance  and  the 


darkest  tones  in  the  sky.  Moreover, 
each  of  these  parts  itself  contains  distinct 
differences  of  tone.  The  blades  of  grass, 
the  furrows  on  the  ploughed  field,  and 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  branches  are 
all  represented  bv  distinct  differences  of 
tone.  Such  a  result  may  be  a  picture  or 
it  may  not — that  depends  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  many  qualities  besides 
gradation — but  at  least  it  possesses  that 
most  important  one  of  good  gradation. 
It  will  be,  in  this  respect  at  least,  a  great 
deal  better  and  more  pleasing  than  the 
picture  described  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph. 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
print  to  possess  good  gradation  and  be 
sparkling  or  plucky ;  the  qualities  are  not 
antagonistic,  although  they  are  distinct, 
and  are  obtained  by  distinct  methods.  A 
picture  may  be  bright  or  it  may  be  soft 
in  its  contrasts,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  photographer,  and  it  may  in  either 
case  be  a  picture  as  well  as  a  photo¬ 
graph  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  a  picture  it  must 
at  least  have  good  gradation,  and  any¬ 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
best  pictures  at  a  photographic  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that 
this  condition  is  fulfilled  by  every  one 
without  exception. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  grada¬ 
tion  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the 
photograph  as  of  the  subject;  and  that 
if  the  steps  do  not  exist  in  the  subject, 
they  cannot  be  got  in  the  print.  Of 
course,  they  cannot;  but  subjects  without 
good  gradation  are  not  at  all  common, 
or,  if  common,  are  not  likely  to  catch 
the  photographer’s  eye  The  absence  of 
gradation  in  them  renders  them  less  at¬ 
tractive  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
Perhaps  this  can  be  made  plainer  by  an 
example.  Here  is  a  dark  archway  with 
a  glimpse  of  sunlit  houses  and  landscape 
beyond  it.  This  is  a  subject  which  is 
often  to  be  seen  in  exhibitions,  and  is 
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often  very  effective ;  yet  it  is  not  every¬ 
one  of  such  subjects  that  succeeds.  If 
the  archway  is  quite  dark,  forming  a 
very  deep  shadow,  against  which  comes 
the  bright  glimpse  beyond,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that,  pictorially  speaking,  it 
is  not  worth  the  exposure  of  a  plate. 
If  we  look  at  the  most  successful  of  such 
pictures,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that 
the  heavy  foreground  shadows  are  not 
separated  from  the  high  lights  of  the 
landscape  by  a  complete  gap  in  the 
gradation,  but  that  there  is  a  full  rang'e 
of  intermediate  tones.  By  this  is  not 
meant  that  these  tones  occupy  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  composition  between  the  oth¬ 
ers,  but  that  the  intermediate  tones  are 
present  in  the  picture.  The  high  lights 
may  be  brought  right  up  against  the  deep 
shadows — a  device  that  is  often  very  tell¬ 
ing — but  somewhere  in  the  picture  there 
must  be  that  intervening  gradation,  or 
there  will  be  a  feeling  that  something 
is  wanting.  It  may  be  accepted  that  in 
the  subjects  which  make  effective  pic¬ 
tures,  the  gradation  is  sure  to  exist ;  the 
photographer's  task,  amongst  other 
things,  is  to  see  that  he  does  not  lose  it. 

Gradation — good  gradation,  then — is  a 
quality  which  we  must  get  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  we  select,  and  must  certainly  pre¬ 
serve  or  reproduce  in  the  photograph,  or 
it  will  fall  short  in  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  qualities  a  photograph  can  pos¬ 
sess.  Let  us  see  how  this  is  to  be  done. 

The  commonest  cause  of  poor  grada¬ 
tion  in  a  photograph  is  incorrect  exposure, 
especially  under-exposure.  If  we  refer 
again  to  the  defective  photograph  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  third  paragraph  we  note 
that  the  gradation  in  the  sky  was  good — 
it  was  the  gradation  in  the  landscape  that 
was  defective,  and  the  lesson  to  be  learn¬ 
ed  from  it  is  that  the  exposure  was  cor¬ 
rect  enough  for  the  skv,  but  was  too  short 
for  the  landscape.  If  the  gradation  is 


poor  in  the  shadows  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
negative  has  not  been  sufficiently  ex¬ 
posed.  It  is  no  reply  to  point  out  that 
there  is  detail  to  be  seen  in  those  shad¬ 
ows  ;  detail  or  no  detail,  they  must  have 
gradation,  or  what  some  photographers 
call  ‘‘printing  value,”  for  the  photograph 
to  be  successful 

Gradation  is  often,  but  not  invariably 
improved  by  the  use  of  orthochromatic 
plates  and  a  suitable  screen ;  but  this  is  a 
little  beyond  the  scope  of  this  note.  It 
may  be  lost,  or  at  least  hidden,  by  over¬ 
development,  making  the  negatives  too 
strong  for  the  printing  process  employed. 
It  may,  therefore,  we  see,  exist  in  a 
negative  and  yet  not  show  in  a  print. 
In  such  a  case,  there  are  several  plans 
that  may  be  adopted.  We  may  print  in 
a  strong  light,  which  helps  matters.  We 
may  reduce  the  negative  with  persul¬ 
phate,  and  run  a  risk  of  spoiling  it  al¬ 
together.  We  may  select'  some  printing 
process  that  calls  for  a  stronger  nega¬ 
tive.  Lastly,  we  may  cover  the  glass 
side  of  the  negative  with  tissue  paper, 
and  by  working  on  this  with  a  stump  or 
with  water  color  reduce  the  contrasts  by 
adding  density  to  the  shadows  or  by  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  paper  from  the  highest 
lights.  By  reversing  this  process,  we  can 
increase  the  contrast  of  negatives  that 
are  too  flat.  Each  must  select  the 
method  of  accomplishing  what  is  want¬ 
ed  in  the  way  which  appeals  to  him.  It 
is  more  than  half  the  battle  to  realize 
what  is  wanted. 

Remember,  good  gradation  by  itself 
will  not  make  a  picture  by  any  means ; 
but  poor  gradation  by  itself  will  easily 
spoil  one.  Pluckiness  is  often  a  thing 
to  be  tried  for,  but  never  at  the  expense 
of  gradation.  Better,  far  better,  a  soft 
print  with  all  the  intermediate  steps 
present  than  a  bright  one  with  great 
gaps  in  the  series. — Photography. 
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AMATEURS  AT  KINEMATOGRAPHY 

BY  SYLVAN  US. 


R  fortunes  were  as  good 
as  made.  Already  we  saw 
visions,  and  dreamt  of 
motor  cars,  steam 
launches,  yachts,  trips  on 
the  Continent,  and  other  luxuries  per¬ 
taining  to  the  millionaire.  It  seemed 
such  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  cash  to  indulge  in  all  these  things. 
We  had  heard  that  there  was  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  really  good  films,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  were  always  ready  to  allow  a 
good  royalty  on  all  films  accepted  and 
used  by  them.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
to  take  a  few  subjects,  then  sit  down 
and  pocket  the  royalties.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  the  initial  expenses,  but 
what  were  they  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  results.  So  wasting  no  time,  we 
set  to  work  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  cause.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  we  possessed  enough  knowledge  of 
the  photographic  art  between  us  to 
photograph  a  brick  wall,  without  there 
being  an  absolute  necessity  to  label  the 
print,  so  enabling  the  observer  to  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  of  the  subject  de¬ 
picted. 

Our  first  step  was  to  erect  a  stage  in 
the  back  garden,  and  this  was  put  up 
regardless  of  damage  to  the  flower  beds, 
for  what  were  a  few  flowers  compared 
with  the  great  issue  at  stake?  It  look¬ 
ed  very  imposing  when  finished,  and 
quite  elated  our  spirits. 

We  bought  a  kinematograph  camera, 
and  some  hundreds  of  feet  of  film,  and 
then  came  the  all  important  question  of 
subjects.  This  had  appeared  a  simple 
matter  viewed  from  a  distance,  but 
brought  nearer  began  to  assume  a  dif¬ 
ferent  complexion.  Suggestion  after 


suggestion  was  made,  only  to  be  cast 
aside  as  impracticable  and  impossible. 
Up  to  that  time  we  had  all  imagined 
ourselves  to  be  possessed  of  a  normal 
share  of  brains  and  imagination,  but 
now  it  seemed  as  though  we  had  none. 
And  when  either  of  us  did  have  a  happy 
inspiration,  and  brought  out  as  we  fond¬ 
ly  imagined  something  brilliant,  we  were 
invariably  squashed  by  the  remark  “Ah ! 
that’s  been  done  already,”  or  “That 
wouldn’t  do,  it’s  too  silly.” 

Subjects — they  haunted  our  dreams  by 
night  and  filled  our  thoughts  by  day. 
But  after  much  talk  and  also  quarrelling 
as  to  who  were  the  originators  of  the 
ideas,  we  hit  a  few  subjects  we  thought 
would  do  finely.  We  pressed  all  our 
friends  with  the  slightest  histrionic  talent 
into  our  service,  thought  out  all  details, 
and,  after  a  rehearsal  or  two,  it  only  re¬ 
mained  to  actually  take  the  pictures.  But 
just  at  this  point  the  feminine  member  of 
the  community  realized  what  it  would 
mean  to  her  furniture  and  all  the  little 
household  trifles  so  dear  to  the  feminine 
mind.  She  raised  her  voice  in  indignant 
protest,  but  it  was  drowned  in  the  chorus 
of  “mere  men,”  “But  you  are  going  to 
have  it  made  up  to  you  a  hundred-fold, 
so  be  sensible  and  don’t  get  cross.”  Re¬ 
assured  by  these  words,  she  gave  way, 
and  watched  her  household  goods  being 
treated  in  the  most  ruthless  manner  with 
a  feeling  of  perfect  indifference. 

Everything  and  everybody  was  ready 
on  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  perform¬ 
ance,  when  one  of  the  children,  taking 
part  in  the  picture,  spying  a  little  tin  box, 
and  being  curious,  as  children  are,  open¬ 
ed  same,  with  the  result — 165  feet  of 
negative  film  exposed  and  spoilt. 
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This  was  vexing,  but  nothing  daunted, 
a  fresh  tin  was  brought  and  the  contents 
safely  placed  in  the  camera  this  time. 
The  crucial  moment  had  arrived,  our 
improvised  stage  manager  gave  the 
signal,  and  we  all  went  through  our 
various  parts  with  a  grim  determination 
to  do  it,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  When 
it  was  over,  there  was  a  chorus  of  voices 
protesting  that  he  or  she  was  quite  sure 
that  he  had  made  no  mistake.  The  loud¬ 
est  voice  of  all  was  that  of  the  operator, 
who  asserted  that  if  everyone  had  done 
their  duty  as  well  as  he  had,  the  whole 
affair  was  a  unqualified  success.  The 
film  was  taken  out  and  sent  off  to  be 
developed.  At  this  point  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  one  member  of  the  community 
got  so  excited  that  he  went  to  the  length 
of  writing  to  the  Daily  Mail  inquiring 
their  prices  for  whole  page  advertise¬ 
ments.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  re¬ 
strain  our  impatience  before  the  positive 
film  could  possibly  arrive,  but  our  hopes 
and  expectations  received  a  cruel  shock 
when  we  received  a  letter  from  the  firm 
to  whom  we  had  entrusted  the  develop¬ 
ment,  saying  there  was  nothing  whatever 
to  be  seen  on  the  film.  It  was  clearly 
evident  that  the  operator  had  omitted  to 
remove  the  cap  from  the  lens  whilst 
taking  the  picture.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  unlucky  man  had  a  very  warm  time, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  forget  it  for 
many  months  after.  He  threw  the 
whole  matter  up,  saying  he  had  enough 
and  was  off  kinematography  for  ever¬ 
more. 


But  the  rest  of  the  party  were  still 
keen,  so  we  made  another  attempt.  Just 
as  we  were  starting  the  performance, 
everybody  yelled  out  instructions  to  re¬ 
move  the  cap,  so  there  was  no  chance  of 
it  being  overlooked  this  time  We  now 
managed  to  obtain  a  partial  success,  for 
when  the  results  were  shown  upon  the 
screen,  there  certainly  was  plenty  of  ani¬ 
mation  to  be  seen,  the  only  drawback 
being  that  it  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  shadowgraph  show  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  result  of  under-exposure. 
Still  we  were  pleased,  for  we  had 
managed  to  accomplish  something,  and 
surely  next  time  everything  would  be 
all  right.  So  we  tried  again,  managing 
to  obtain  a  fairly  good  technical  result, 
but  when  seen  clearly  our  stage  perform¬ 
ance  was  so  crude  and  amateurish  that 
no  manufacturer  would  look  at  it.  The 
sarcasm  and  biting  criticism  was  more 
than  we  could  stand,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  kinematography  was 
not  in  our  line,  and  was  best  left  alone. 
We  made  no  further  attempt  to  make  our 
fortunes  in  that  direction,  and  with  a 
balance  considerably  on  the  wrong  side, 
abandoned  the  affair.  But  we  had  got 
a  great  deal  of  whole-hearted  fun  out 
of  it  all,  so  it  was  not  altogther  a  loss. 
Moreover,  it  had  left  us  with  a  profound 
respect  for  those  manufacturers  who 
somehow  managed  to  turn  out  such  bril¬ 
liant  films.  Well,  they  are  welcome  to 
the  whole  field.  As  for  us,  we  all  “had 
enough.” — The  Kinemato  graph  and 
Lantern  Weekly. 


Fifth  American  Photographic  Salon,  at 
principal  American  cities,  under  auspices  of 
American  Federation  of  Photographic  Socie¬ 
ties,  1908 — 1909.  Headquarters,  5  Northwestern 
University  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 

Officers  of  Federation :  President,  F.  M. 
Tuckerman;  Vice-President,  Robt.  E.  Weeks; 
Secretary,  Clarence  B.  Hale;  Treasurer,  Geo. 

C.  Elniberger;  Historian,  Wm.  C.  Rhein- 
heimer. 

Members  Executive  Board :  Clarence  B. 
Hale,  Chicago ;  E.  C.  Brooks,  St.  Louis ;  R.  L. 
Sleeth,  Jr.,  Pittsburg;  John  Chislett,  Indian¬ 
apolis;  Geo.  B.  Goodwin,  Milwaukee;  J.  F. 
Jones,  Toledo. 

The  Jury:  Prominent  painters — not  yet 
chosen. 

Salon  Committee :  Louis  Fleckenstein, 
Waldo  E.  Strayer,  C.  F.  Potter,  Jr.,  S.  C. 
Bullencamp,  E.  G.  Fountain,  C.  C.  Taylor, 
A.  Doerflinger,  R.  E.  Weeks,  J.  H.  Field,  H. 

D.  W.  Dye,  W.  H.  Porterfield,  William  H. 
Phillips,  F.  Dundas  Todd,  William  H.  Zerbe, 
Fayette  J.  Clute,  John  Chislett,  R.  L.  Sleeth, 
Jr.,  Wm.  A.  Rheinheimer,  D.  H.  Brookins. 

Entries  may  be  forwarded  to  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  addresses :  Fayette  J.  Clute,  care  Cam¬ 
era  Craft,  San  Francisco,  California;  C.  F. 
Potter,  42034  Nicollet  avenue,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota;  George  B.  Goodwin,  Wisconsin 
Camera  Club,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin ;  C.  C. 
Taylor,  Toledo  Camera  Club,  Toledo,  Ohio; 

E.  G.  Fountain,  203  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  C.  Brooks,  3546  Washing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  William  H. 
Zerbe,  345  Spruce  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I ; 
N.  Y. ;  R.  L.  Sleeth,  1120  Wood  Street,  Wilk- 
insburg,  Pa.,  or  direct  to  American  Federa¬ 
tion  Photographic  Societies,  5  Northwestern 
University  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  entries  must  be  framed.  No  passe 
partouts  accepted.  Failure  to  comply  with 
these  conditions  will  prevent  pictures  from  be¬ 
ing  submitted  to  the  jury. 

Foreign  Entries. — To  be  sent  mounted  but 
not  framed. 


Entries  from  Great  Britain  should  be  sent  to 
arrive  by  September  1st,  1908,  to  H.  Snowden 
Ward,  6  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.  C., 
England,  and  should  be  marked,  “For  Ameri¬ 
can  Photographic  Salon.” 

Entries  from  Italy,  to  (to  be  announced 
later),  to  arrive  in  his  hands  by  September  1st, 
1908,  and  should  be  marked  “For  American 
Photographic  Salon.” 

Entries  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark,  to  Copenhagen  (Denmark)  Camera 
Club,  before  September  1st,  1908,  and  should 
be  marked  “For  American  Photographic 
Salon.” 

Entries  from  Australia  to  A.  Hill  Griffiths, 
66  King  Street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  to  arrive 
in  his  hands  by  September  1st,  1908,  and 
should  be  marked  “For  American  Photo¬ 
graphic  Salon.” 

Entries  from  all  other  countries  should  be 
sent  direct  to  The  American  Federation  of 
Photographic  Societies,  5  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A.,  mark¬ 
ed  “For  American  Photographic  Salon,  in 
bond  to  Chicago,”  and  should  arrive  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Custom  House  by  October  1st,  1908. 

Accepted  foreign  entries  will  be  framed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federation 

Conditions : 

1. — Entries  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  Federation,  5  Northwestern  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A.,  by  noon  of 
October  1st,  1908. 

.  2. — There  will  be  no  invited  work.  All 
prints  will  be  sr.bmited  to  the  jury. 

3.  — No  work  accepted  by  former  American 
Salons  will  be  eligible. 

4.  — Entries  must  be  suitably  framed  (not 
passe  partout)  and  the  title,  with  name  and 
address  of  entrant  plainly  written  on  back  of 
each — except  in  case  of  foreign  contributors. 

5.  — A  list  of  titles  must  be  sent  separately 
by  mail,  giving  name  and  address  of  sender, 
price  of  each  if  for  sale,  and  special  instruc¬ 
tions,  if  any.  This  list  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  a  few  days  before  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  entries. 
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6.  — All  work,  mounting  and  framing  ex¬ 
cepted,  must  be  done  by  entrant.  Sign  names 
of  collaborators. 

7.  — Pictures  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

8.  — Each  contributor  must  pay  the  expense 
of  transportation  to  and  from  the  exhibition. 

9.  — A  commission  of  15  per  cent  will  be 
charged  upon  each  sale  by  the  various  clubs 
holding  the  Salon. 

10.  — A  catalogue  will  .be  forwarded  to  each 
exhibitor. 

Every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  make  the 
Fifth  Salon  even  more  successful  than  its  four 
predecessors. 

The  Secretary  will  give  prompt  attention  to 
all  inquiries  and  communications. 

Clarence  B.  Hale,  Secretary,  215  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Room  506,  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  American  Federation  of  Photographic 
Societies. 

For  the  advancement  of  Pictorial  Photog¬ 
raphy,  encouragement  of  pictorial  workers, 
and  the  development  of  new  talent. 

To  hold  an  annual  National  Salon,  of  the 
highest  class,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  important 
American  art  centers. 

For  interchange  of  club  privileges  and  for 
mutual  aid  and  support. 

To  establish  a  system  of  photographic 
record,  aid  in  securing  desirable  legislation, 
furnish  juries  for  exhibitions  and  competi¬ 
tions,  act  as  representative  of  foreign  photo¬ 
graphic  bodies  when  so  requested,  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  all  photographic  interests  of  national 
and  international  scope. 

*  *  * 

Art  Photography  as  Their  Object. — Los 
Angeles  Camera  Club  is  organized  with  a 
membership  including  men  of  repute,  to  attain 
“Better  Pictures.” 

With  “Better  Pictures”  as  their  motto  and 
artistic  photography  as  their  object,  camera 
enthusiasts  of  this  city  organized  the  Los 
Angeles  Camera  Club  in  Mammoth  hall  last 
night. 

T.  M.  Jenkins,  123  South  Flower  street,  was 
elected  President,  and  C.  E.  Smith,  2036  Echo 
Park  avenue,  Secretary.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  in  Mammoth  hall  at 
8  P.  M.,  June  10,  when  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  artistic  side  of  photography  will  be  wel¬ 
comed. 

“Five  or  six  men  interested  in  ‘Better  Pic¬ 
tures’  met  two  or  three  weeks  ago,”  said  Mr. 


Jenkins  to-day,  in  telling  of  the  new  club,  “and 
decided  to  associate  themselves  to  further  the 
artistic  side  of  photography. 

“We  met  last  night  and  formed  the  club 
with  ten  charter  members,  and  decided  to  limit 
the  membership  to  150  and  to  have  a  waiting 
list  We  are  discussing  the  advisability  of  ad¬ 
mitting  women  as  members. 

“We  do  not  want  the  camera  trends  who 
take  a  snapshot  and  rush  to  some  establish¬ 
ment  and  have  it  developed.  The  members  of 
our  club  must  understand  and  love  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  photography  in  all  its  forms.  Only 
those  who  believe  it  an  art  will  be  acceptable. 

“It  is  our  intention  to  establish  club  rooms, 
with  studios,  dark-rooms,  and  all  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  for  camera  enthusiasts.  We 
shall  hold  salons  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
and  at  frequent  intervals  the  members  will 
deliver  lectures  to  their  fellows. 

“One  of  our  charter  members  is  Louis 
Fleckenstein,  the  director  of  the  western  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Salon  Club  of  America,  who  has 
a  national  reputation  as  a  photographer  and 
whose  pictures  have  been  hung  in  many  salons. 
He  came  to  Los  Angeles  from  Minnesota 
about  six  months  ago.  Since  his  arrival  he 
gave  one  salon  and  now  >s  taking  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  new  club.” 

*  *  * 

A  New  Use  for  Spoilt  Films. — Should  you 
have  any  films  which,  from  some  cause  or  an¬ 
other,  are  not  printable,  don’t  throw  them 
away,  but  soak  them  in  a  good  strong  solution 
of  soda  and  hot  water,  thoroughly  clean  off  the 
gelatine,  cut  up  the  celluloid  into  shreds,  and 
dissolve  in  amyl  acetate;  when  dissolved,  this 
will  make  a  splendid  negative  varnish.  And 
now  as  to  the  use  to  wrhich  this  can  be  put. 
Suppose  we  have  a  negative,  say  of  a  lady, 
dressed  in  a  white  blouse,  trimmed  with  lace, 
and  wearing  a  black  skirt — two  very  great 
contrasts ;  after  taking  every  care  with  our 
exposure,  we  find  on  completing  develop¬ 
ment  that  the  detail  of  the  blouse,  with  its 
delicate  tracery  of  lace  work,  is  blocked  up  and 
buried  in  the  negative.  Of  course,  the  ob¬ 
vious  remedy  for  this  is  to  resort  to  local  re¬ 
duction,  but  to  carry  this  out  successfully  re¬ 
quires  more  skill  than  is  possessed  by  the  aver¬ 
age  amateur.  Now,  here  is  where  our  varnish 
comes  in.  Take  a  suitable  brush,  and  having 
dipped  it  in  the  bottle,  carefully  outline  and 
paint  over  all  parts  of  the  negative  that  do 
not  require  reducing,  as  soon  as  dry,  which  will 
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be  very  shortly,  take  the  reducer  and  proceed 
as  usual ;  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  reduced, 
wash  and  dry.  The  only  precaution  we  must 
take  is  not  to  attempt  to  dry  the  negative  by 
means  of  heat. 

*  *  * 

Editor  The  Photographic  Times. 

Dear  Sir : 

In  the  May  number  of  The  Photographic 
Times,  I  notice  an  article  on  “Eye  vision  and 
lens  definition,”  and  in  view  of  some  of  the 
extraordinary  statements  made  therein,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  make  a  few  remarks  regarding  them. 
Not  being  acquainted  with  the  writer  of  the 
article,  either  personally  or  by  reputation,  my 
comments  are  not  at  all  personal,  and  I  hope 
no  one  will  consider  them  as  such. 

In  the  first  place,  to  judge  by  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed,  it  is  evident  the  writer  of  the  article 
belongs  to  that  class,  who  not  only  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  art,  but  glory  in  their  ignorance,  as 
witness  the  numerous  slurring  statements  re¬ 
garding  painters  and  their  work  in  general.  If 
all  the  paintings  he  has  seen  in  modern  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  art,  had  “Sea  waves  in  crimson, 
of  shape  like  carpenter  shavings,  or  bundles 
of  snakes ;  skies  in  green  and  crimson,  filled 
with  fantastic  forms ;  - ”  etc.,  I  would  ad¬ 

vise  him  next  time  to  visit  some  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  good  exhibitions  held  in  this  country  every 
year. 

Bouguereau  is  evidently  his  ideal  of  per¬ 
fection,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  the  poor  despised 
painters  and  critics !  this  painter  ranks  far  be¬ 
low  such  masters  as  Corot  and  Millet,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  two  who  were  not  afraid  of  dif¬ 
fusion  and  atmospheric  effect,  but  even 
Bouguereau  did  not  represent  every  object  as 
it  would  appear  if  taken  with  “the  smallest 
aperture  possible !” 

It  is  true  there  are  many  third  rate  painters 
in  the  world  of  the  impressionistic  school, 
whose  productions  please  people  who  know  no 
more  about  art  than  the  writer  of  the  article, 
but  whose  taste  (?)  happens  to  run  to  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme ;  but  if  art  sohools  gave  stu¬ 
dents  the  advice  he  gives  photographers,  I  fear 
there  would  soon  be  a  good  many  more. 

Definition,  whether  in  a  painting  or  a  photo¬ 
graph,  is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  the  amount 
required  depends  altogether  upon  the  subject. 


Setting  aside  all  questions  of  art,  one  of  the 
fundamental  mistakes  made  by  the  writer,  is 
the  assumption  that  an  exact  representation  of 
solid  objects  as  seen  by  anyone  with  two 
normal  eyes,  can  be  correctly  represented  by 
one  lens  on  a  flat  surface.  It  is  true,  a  per¬ 
son  with  normal  vision  may  see  objects  clear¬ 
ly  at  various  distances,  but  let  anyone  look 
carefully  at,  say  a  landscape,  and  then  turn 
their  back  upon  the  scene,  and  try  to  make  a 
sketch  or  write  a  description  of  the  scene,  and 
see  how  many  of  the  small  details  will  be 
omitted,  showing  that  one’s  impression  of  a 
subject  is  produced  by  the  general  masses  com¬ 
posing  the  view  rather  than  petty  details,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  eye  does  not  record 
the  amount  of  detail  shown  by  a  lens  when 
stopped  down.  Another  point  overlooked  is 
the  fact  that  a  sense  of  relative  distances  at 
which  objects  are  situated  from  the  eyes,  is 
more  important  in  conveying  the  idea  of  solidi¬ 
ty  and  reality  than  minute  details  in  the  objects 
themselves.  Leaving  out  sterescopic  views, 
where  the  effect  of  solidity  is  obtained  by  a 
pair  of  lenses  and  double  prints,  there  are  just 
two  methods,  both  of  which  must  be  used  to¬ 
gether,  by  which  an  approximately  truthful 
reproduction  of  a  scene  may  be  obtained,  and 
they  are,  suppression  of  unimportant  or 
distant  objects,  and  proper  arrangement  of 
light  and  shade.  Anyone  can  prove  this  by 
making  an  exposure  on  a  scene  with  “the 
smallest  aperture  possible,”  in  the  lens,  and 
another,  by  focusing  on  the  principle  object 
and  then  using  an  aperture  large  enough  to 
keep  the  distance  soft,  wfithout  disagreeable 
blurring.  As  good  examples  of  what  I  mean, 
I  would  refer  to  the  illustrations  on  page  132 
and  134  of  the  May  Times. 

Lastly,  the  writer  says,  “Truth,  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  is  a  good  standard 
to  follow  in  all  but  portraiture  for  as  in  oil 
painting,  commercial  success  requires  elasticity 
in  this  latter  branch.”  Does  this  mean  stick  to 
“truth”  only  so  long  as  it  can  be  done  without 
losing  a  dollar? 

There  are  other  points  I  would  touch  upon, 
but  space  prevents,  so  will  close  this  protest 
against  what  I  consider  a  mistaken  idea  of 
what  constitutes  a  naturalistic  photograph. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Davis. 


Messrs.  Burke  &  James,  the  enterprising 
Western  photographic  supply  house,  with 
headquarters  at  118  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  have  increased  their  business  to  such 
a  marvellous  extent,  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  build  their  own  factory  at  St. 
Clair.  Building  operations  will  be  well  under 
way  in  the  Fall.  The  company  are  manu¬ 
facturers,  importers  and  wholesalers  of  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  photographic  supplies  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions.  They  are  also  the  sole  American 
agents  for  a  number  of  prominent  English  and 
German  photographic  specialties. 

A  glan-te  through  their  latest  catalogue,  No. 
ii,  is  full  of  interest.  It  has  280  pages  fully 
illustrated  and  indexed  and  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  and  meritorious  specialties.  This 
book  will  be  of  value  to  all  photographers, 
professional  and  amateur,  and  may  be  had 
free  on  request. 

sj:  *  * 

‘‘Graflex  Results”  and  the  Graflex  cata¬ 
logue  are  two  fascinating  booklets  showing 
the  wide  range  and  wonderful  possibilities  of 
the  Graflex  cameras,  not  only  for  speed  work, 
but  all-around  photographic  use  as  well.  It 
would  well  repay  any  and  all  of  our  readers 
to  get  The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Division  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  send 
them  copies.  Careful  consideration  of  the 
booklets  will,  we  feel,  assure  profit  to  you  and 
be  of  interest  as  well. 

*  *  * 

“Oh  for  a  Camera,”  is  the  attractive  title 
of  a  pleasing  little  work  on  summer  photog¬ 
raphy,  issued  by  the  Rochester  Optical  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  descriptive  of  the  Premo  cameras  and 
outfits.  It’s  a  dainty  piece  of  advertising  and 
will  please  any  of  our  readers  who  care  to 
write  for  it.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

*  *  * 

V  OIGTLANDER  METAL  CAMERAS  AND  PRISM 

Binoculars. — Voigtlander’s  new  Camera  and 


Binocular  catalogue  is  just  out  and  this  in¬ 
formation  will  be  welcomed  by  those  amateurs 
who  are  interested  in  the  novelties  of  the 
photographic  line.  Voigtlander  Metal  Cameras 
are  indeed  “the  height  of  perfection”  and  they 
especially  can  be  recommended  to  all  pains¬ 
taking  amateurs  endeavoring  to  get  the  best 
possible  results.  The  perusal  of  the  catalogue 
shows  that  several  different  kinds  of  Metal 
Cameras  are  manufactured,  and  as  especially 
remarkable  may  be  mentioned  the  Voigtlander 
Reflex  Camera  fitted  with  the  Heliar  lens ; 
Voigtlander  Alpine  Camera  fitted  with  the 
Collinear  lens;  Voigtlander  Folding  Camera 
fitted  with  the  Collinear  &  Dynar  lenses,  the 
quotations  of  which  are  the  lowest  consistent 
with  the  superior  quality  of  these  instruments. 
The  exceedingly  interesting  catalogue,  contain¬ 
ing  furthermore  full  description  of  Voigtlander 
Prism  Binoculars  and  Field  Glasses,  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge  on  request  by  Voigtlander 
&  Sohn,  A.  G.,  Optical  Works,  225  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

X-ol,  the  New  Developer  for  X-Ray 
Plates. — One  of  the  very  serious  difficulties 
encountered  by  radiographers  and  X-ray 
photographers  has  been  to  obtain  a  suitable 
developer  for  X-ray  plates.  As  is  well  known, 
plates  exposed  to  the  X-rays  require  a  very 
different  development  from  those  exposed  to 
sunlight.  As  a  rule,  such  plates  are  very  much 
under-exposed  and  the  amount  of  silver  de- 
posted  on  the  plate  by  the  exposure,  especially 
where  thick  portions  of  the  body,  or  bony 
structure  are  to  be  reproduced,  is  extremely 
small  and  the  results  therefore  are  always 
lacking  in  detail  which  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  up  to  its  full  value  with  ordinary  de¬ 
velopment.  If  the  development  is  pushed,  most 
developers  produce  either  a  chemical  fog  or 
a  seriously  stained  plate.  These  difficulties 
seem  to  be  entirely  overcome,  however,  by  the 
introduction  of  X-ol,  the  new  developer  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  the  treatment  of  X-ray 
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exposures.  X-ol  produces  a  sharp,  clear, 
snappy  black  and  white  negative  with  an 
amount  of  detail  never  before  obtained.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  parts  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  which  are  under-exposed  and  which  are 
generally  the  parts  most  desired,  namely 
those  representing  the  bony  structure. 

X-ol  does  not  produce  chemical  fog,  nor  will 
it  stain  the  plate.  It  is  extremely  simple  and 
easy  to  use  and  insures  the  best  possible  results 
bringing  out  everything  that  is  in  the  negative. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  failures  in 
X-ray  photography,  come  from  poor  work  in 
the  dark-room.  The  use  of  an  improper  de¬ 
veloper  will  entirely  defeat  the  best  work  of 
the  most  modern  machine  and  of  the  best 
X-ray  tube ;  in  fact,  without  good  photographic 
work,  no  good  results  can  be  obtained. 

We  believe  that  the  introduction,  therefore, 
of  X-ol,  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  about 
a  great  improvement  in  X-ray  photography. 
It  is  already  being  largely  used  by  experts  and 
radiographers  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

The  price  is  quite  low,  being  no  more  than 
that  asked  for  the  ordinary  commercial  de¬ 
velopers  which  in  many  cases  are  utterly  un¬ 
suited  for  X-ray  use. 

■i  *  >1= 

Color  Photography. — The  Indiana  Associa¬ 


tion  of  Photographers  which  convenes  at 
Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  July  20 — 24,  1908,  will 
have  demonstrations  in  color  photography 
under  the  skylight  of  the  Daguerre  Memorial 
Institute,  in  which  they  hold  convention.  The 
equipment  of  skylight,  dark-room  and  hall, 
was  especially  constructed  for  conventional 
purposes  and  Indiana  can  justly  be  proud  of 
having  such  splendid  conveniences  for  public 
demonstrations. 

*  *  * 

Diamond  Medal  of  Honor — An  award  of  a 
diamond  medal  of  honor  will  be  given  for  the 
best  picture  displayed  at  the  convention  of 
Indiana  Association  of  Photographers  on  July 
20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  1908,  at  Winona  Lake, 

Indiana. 

The  picture  winning  this  honor  will  be  hung 
in  the  salon  of  the  Daguerre  Memorial  In¬ 
stitute  as  a  permanent  exhibit ;  also  all  pic¬ 
tures  chosen  to  be  hung  in  the  salon  as  a  loan 
exhibit  will  be  awarded  a  certificate  of  special 
distinction. 

The  pictures  entered  may  be  any  size  or 
number,  but  must  be  in  frames.  There  will  be 
no  entrance  fee.  X’o  photographer,  a  resident 
of  Indiana,  will  be  eligib'e  to  compete  for 
above.  Otherwise  honors  are  open  to  the 
world. 


THOMAS  WINFILLD  PATTISON. 


Our  last  issue  contained  an  announcement  of 
the  death  of  the  beloved  Ben  Pelgrift,  and  this 
month  we  are  regretfully  obliged  to  chronicle 
the  passing,  on  June  the  21st,  of  one  who  held 
an  equal  place  in  the  affections  and  esteem  of 
the  American  photographic — Thomas  Winfield 
Pattison,  Sales  Manager  of  the  American 
Aristotype  Company. 

Mr.  Pattison,  or  “Tom  Pat,”  as  he  was  bet¬ 
ter  known  by  his  multitude  of  friends,  was 
for  years  prominent  in  every  movement  for 
the  betterment  of  the  profession,  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  photography  dating  from  the  sixties. 

Genial,  magnetic,  and  with  always  a  smile 
and  a  kindly  word  for  everyone,  Tom  Pat 


will  be  more  than  missed  by  us  all.  Mr.  Pat¬ 
tison  was  born  fifty-four  years  ago  in  Aurora, 
Indiana,  and  became  first  identified  with 
photography  in  1869,  when  he  was  associated 
with  Charles  Stevens,  at  that  time  a  prominent 
Chicago  stock  dealer.  Later  Mr.  Pattison  was 
connected  with  Rice  and  Thompson,  and  after¬ 
ward  with  James  H.  Smith,  as  Smith  and  Pat¬ 
tison.  In  1890  Smith  and  Pattison  sold  out  to 
Sweet,  Wallach  &  Company,  Mr  Pattison  re¬ 
maining  as  sales  manager.  About  two  years 
later  Mr.  Pattison  associated  himself  with  E. 
&  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  where  he  remained 
until  he  joined  the  American  Aristotype  Com¬ 
pany  with  whom  he  was  associated  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 


